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The Lounger 


MR. WHISTLER is himself again. The book that he has been en- 
gaged upon, and which has been described as a companion volume to 
«The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” is called «« Eden versus Whistler; 
The Baronet and the Butterfly. A Valentine with a Verdict.” It willbe 
published here by Mr. R. H. Russell, through whose courtesy I am in- 
debted for the pleasure of a run through the “ front matter” of the book. 
Mr. Whistler did not find this particular Eden a Paradise, but, on the 
contrary, a very shrewd Britisher whose appreciation of art as exempli- 
fied in Mr. Whistler’s portraits was not all that it should have been. 
While not a continuation of ‘The Gentle Art,” ‘The Baronet and the 
Butterfly ” impales at least one enemy, and it is the Butterfly. that drives 
the pin home. ‘Noblesse Abuse” is the motto on the fly-leaf of the 
book, Then comes the title, with these descriptive lines below it:— 

‘Being a rare and fascinating history, from the Palace of the Courts, 
wherein is shown, with much wit and circumstance, how the gentle 
master, unsuspecting, was sighted, tracked, waylaid, circumvented, and 
run to earth by a commercial knight of untiring industry. 

“Together with the amusing introduction of the hind, henchman, 
expert, and go-between, 

« And further on, setting forth the methods, devices, cajoleries em- 
ployed for the ensnaring, entrapping, bewildering, and final confusion of 
the all-confiding, sweet and simple painter, 

««Culminating in the abrupt, ingenious, and stupendous invention of 
the ‘ Valentine,’ together with its application, and manner of use. 

«« And in the recounting of such excellent matter, is again curiously 
brought to light the continued fallacy, danger, immodesty, immorality, 
and monstrous inconvenience of shameless friendship! ” 

Then follows the dedication, written in Paris, to «those Confréres 
across the Channel who, with a pluck and delicacy all their own, ‘sat 
hard’ during the struggle, these decrees of the Judges are affectionately 
dedicated.” Following this comes the “ Argument” :— 

“Sent to the stocks, by belted Briton, that he may there be pelted 
with unclean egg by the Philistine of the market, in his righteous wrath, 
and behold ! is is the man whom the nation delighteth to honour ! 
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« And yet he has done these things, this mocker of baronets ! 

« And they come out to meet him with heralds and banners and 
trumpeters from far France ! 

« And the law of the land is athirst, and new statutes are made in his 
honour ! : 

« And Hayman ‘the islander is shamed before the people, and is 
hanged, as an offering to the distinguished one! To appease him, and 
for his heart’s pleasure. 

« And there is great rejoicing! And it is commanded that a record 
of these things be kept in the chronicles of the court. And it is graven 
upon the tablets of the causes celébres—and the new law is added to the 
Code Napoléon! And the name-thereof is famous forever.” 


Ss) 


FINALLY COMES the ‘“* Résumé,” which is even more in the manner 
Whistlerian than the Argument.” 

‘«‘ Established: The absolute right of the Artist to PAY DAMAGES 
and so rid himself cleanly of the pestilential pursuit, and carelessly in- 
curred, and pertinaciously unbecoming company of the hereintofore com- 
pletely discovered unpleasing and matagrabolising personage! 

“Who straightway pockets the sum, unthinkingly, unblushingly, in- 
evitably - and again monstrously justifies the judgment!” 

«« ENVOI- 

« . ,.', ‘As a man wipeth a dish—wiping it and turning it upside 
down !’” 

As) 


THE PORTRAIT of Mr. Whistler, which Mr. Russell has kindly per- 
mitted me to reproduce as the frontispiece of this number of Zhe Critic, 
is by Mr. Mortimer Mempes and has never before been published. It is 
not unlike Mr. Whistler’s portrait of himself. 

 .) 

STEPHANE MALLARME, who died on September gth, was in his youth 
a member of the Cénac/e, and, in his later years, a shining light among 
the symbolists and décadents, who revelled in the wilful obscurity of his 
style and the liberties he took with the rules of prosody. Born in 1842, 
he was for several years professor of English in several /yceés, among 
them being the Lycée Fontanés in Paris, and it was probably in the course 

' of his educational work that he became acquainted with the works of Poe 
and learned to appreciate them passionately. He translated «« The Raven ” 
and other of his idol’s works into French, and his poem on “‘ Le Tombeau 
d’Edgar Poe ” will always rank among his best productions. His reputa- 
tion was founded by * L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” a curious poem, full of 
the obscurities that characterize all his work, but containing, at the same 
time, some remarkable verse. In fact, it may be said that his probable 
ambition to be caviare to the many o’erleaped itself and fell, for even the 
few find his eccentricities of style and diction an obstacle to their enjoy- 
ment of his indisputable talent. Among his works may be mentioned, 
beside several text-books, ‘Les Dieux Antiques,” “Villiers de I’Isle- 
Adam” (a study of the “ master”) and “ Vatuk,” a novel. Mallarmé 
achieved what the Irish M. P. called “temporary immortality ” ; he was 
contented to be one of the lions of a small group of les jeunes, perhaps 
because his theory of his art was sincere, though fundamentally wrong. 

He will hold but a small place—if any—in the history of French literature. 
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From Harper's Bazar. Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 


Miss VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


NOT ONLY IN THE SouTH, but i in the North where she had hosts otf 
friends, will the death of « Witttie Davis be felt as a personal loss. I 
doubt if she had an enemy even among those who had the least sympathy 
with the cause her name stood for. She was whole-souled, sincere and 
kindly to an unusual degree. Old people, children and animals had her 
ready sympathy. She loved to do a kindness and never spared herself 
the pleasure of doing one. It may be truly said of Miss Davis that she 
had a genius for triendship. It was a perpetual reception day at the 
apartment where she and her mother lived, in West Forty-fourth Street. 
People loved to call there, for they were sure of a warm reception—a real 
Southern welcome. She seemed always to be in good health, judging 
only by appearances. She was energetic, always on the go, when not 
engaged in literary work, and apparently enjoyed life to the full. Not- 
withstanding these signs of health, she was not over strong and had 
frequent breakdowns. Her second novel, ‘«« A Romance of Summer Seas,” 
was scarcely off Messrs. Harper’s press when she was taken down with 
what proved to be a fatal illness. Every one who knew of the relations 
between Miss Davis and her mother, which were closer even than usual 
between mother and daughter, will sympathize with Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
in her irreparable loss. 

: A) 

THE COLOSSAL FIGURE of Pan, by Mr. George Grey Barnard, has been 

successfully cast in bronze and lies waiting the final burnishing at the 
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THE ART INTERCHANGE 


Mr. GEORGE GREY BARNARD’s *‘ PAN” 






Henry Bonnard foundry in Sixteenth Street—a metallurgical triumph, 
as it is the first large bronze to be cast entire, either in this country or in 
Europe. A corps of workmen was engaged for eight months in preparing 
the mould, which was composed of 1700 pieces, and weighed 54,650 pounds 
or about twenty-seven tons. The amount of bronze used was 6450 pounds. 
The alloy was made of go per cent. copper, 8 per cent. tin and 2 per 
cent. zinc. The composition was melted in fifteen crucibles—seven of 
750 pounds each, and eight of 150. The fires were started at I A.M. on 
August 22, and at 5 Pp. M. the casting took place. There was not a hitch 
in the proceedings; nor was there a flaw in the great «« Pan” when the 
gates were taken from it and the huge body, with its supporting knoll, 
was exposed to view. The wood-god lies (see Zhe Critic of 28 Nov. 1896), 
in a sportive yet indolent attitude, resting on one arm with his reed at his 
lips and his goat hoofs depending over the knoll on which he rests. The 
figure measures 11 feet 4 inches long, and 5 feet 3 inches wide. Standing 
erect it would be 13 feet 6 inches high. 
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THIS “ PAN” was originally intended for a fountain figure to be 
placed in the courtyard of the Dakota Apartment House, but the work 
was so satisfactory that it was considered worthier of a larger recognition 
than could come from its proposed environment, and it was accordingly 
presented to Central Park. It was the gift of the late Alfred Corning 
Clark, whose estate has so liberally carried out the intentions of its 
generous donor. The total cost of the gift is as yet conjectural; much 
will depend upon its erection and the pedestal used. Mr. Frank Presby, 
the agent of the estate, is quoted as saying that it will exceed $25,000. 
The casting alone is said to have cost over $6000. The site has not been 
definitely determined, but it will probably be in thé vicinity of 75th or 
82d Street. 
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THE FOUR BIG FIGURES of Hudson, Stuyvesant, Wolfe and Clinton, 
on which Mr. J. Massey Rhind has’ been engaged for some time, are at 
last in place on the front of the New Exchange Court Building, in lower 
Broadway. They are significant chiefly as showing a tendency to draw 
upon local history rather than upon much-abused mythology for subjects 
for what we may call commercial sculpture. The first two statues, placed 
over the entrance to the building nearest Bowling Green, appear rather 
picturesque than statuesque in effect, owing to the costumes. The other 
two, rejoicing in knee-breeches, and ample folds of cloak or wide-skirted 
coat, look much more dignified and impressive. It is rather a pity, as all 
four are seen at once, that some way could not have been found of giving 
the two first mentioned a simpler and broader treatment. All, doubtless, 
would look much better if the architectural background had been an 
absolutely plain surface, as it might easily have been. 
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A TYPICAL ONTEORA COTTAGE (‘‘WiTcH Woop” ) 


‘THIS IS A PLACE after your own heart,” a friend writes from 
Onteora,—“ all trees and rocks and wild-flowers and mountain views. 
One of those happy spots where every prospect (except that of leaving) 


pleases, and so far as his handiwork expresses him, even man isn’t vile. 
The next best thing to living up a tree, is to live in one of these cottages, 
with the wood on the outside ‘left leafy and rough as first it grew,’ and 
on the inside left unpainted. They fit into their surroundings as natur- 
ally as a bear's cave or a hermit’s cell—though this is not a community ot 
celibate recluses. Their toundations ot native rock are usually unce- 
mented ; not only are the walls encased with slabs unstripped of their 
bark, but good-sized branches, or slender trunks of trees support the 
floors and roofs of the piazzas, and railings and balusters are made of 
saplings. Few of the cottages are on the level of the road, and one 
ascends to them by way of something between a winding pathway and a 
pair of stairs, being in fact partly one and partly the other. The sur- 
rounding grounds are cleared of rocks and underbrush no more than is 
necessary ; few aspire to or desire the luxury of a lawn, and fewer still 
attain it. Kitchen yards are screened off by barky stockades, or rustic 
lattice work overrun by vines. 


Ce 


“IT IS NOT SO MUCH by sight,” my friend continues, ‘that you are 
reminded of the neighborhood of human habitations, as by the scent of 
smoke from open fires; or strains of Wagner wafted through a leafy 
wall ; or the notes of an Arabian serenade sung by its fair composer. It 
speaks libraries for the good taste and wide-eyed vigilance of the pioneers 
that they have kept the park so free from the inroads of the undesir- 
able, despite the wide advertisement its charms have had. Itis a green 
world that the Onteoran lives in, and a cool one; and a certain atmo- 
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AN ONTEORA INTERIOR (‘‘WITCH Woop” ) 


sphere of art and literature that pervades its social life detracts inno wise 
from the tonic effect of sun and wind and brooks and mountain scenery.” 


ee 


IF MY CORRESPONDENT knew his Lounger as well as he knows his 
Onteora, he might have saved himself the writing of this impressionistic 
letter. The oldest house at Onteora is that of the Parkers—a family of 
old settlers who gave their name to the mountain, many years ago. In 
later times, Mr. F. B. Thurber and his sister, Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
built two cottages there (the former a veritable log-cabin). Then, late in 
the 80’s, came the movement that has led to the opening-up of the moun- 
tain as a summer resort; and my own cottage (which I foolishly parted 
with years ago) was the fifth of those that date from this period. Forty- 
five have been built since—most of them simple, yet charmingly picturesque, 
with here and there a more substantial edifice, contrasting not too vio- 
lently with its older neighbors. The Bear and Fox—the sole hostelry in 
the park,—with its decorations by well-known artists, has already been 
outgrown, though not yet replaced; and so has the pretty little vine-clad 
Episcopal church, built to outlast the centuries. An excellent tennis- 
court is one of the established resorts of the cottagers; and a golf-course 
has been laid out this year, ina setting of very great natural beauty. And 
now a new road is projected, to circle the mountain near its base—a two- 
mile course, so leyel as to tempt even wheelmen, who generally shun the 
hills. While its beautiful scenery and bracing air are perhaps its chief 
attractions, there are many who find Onteora’s principal charm in the 
simplicity of the social life and the prevalent atmosphere of cultivation. 
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MARK TWAIN AT ONTEORA 


In this respect it is far removed from the average summer resort; and 
while there is at all such places a strong tendency toward sophistication 
and vulgarization, it has been resisted here with quite unusual success. 


a) 


WHO ARE THE FOUR most famous of living authors? Are they not 
Mark Twain, Tolstoy, Zola and Ruskin? These are the four I should 
name; if the question were put to me; and I should name them, I think, 
in this order. This portrait of one of the four, and the most widely known 
of the Jartie carrée, was taken by an Onteora amateur when the great 
humorist was spending a summer within reach of his camera. 

THE INDIFFERENCE of most New Yorkers to the history of their 
town would be more readily understood if that history were not so in- 
teresting. Mr.Spencer Trask has done a good work in bringing together 
in a charming little monograph, “ Bowling Green” (published by the 
Putnams in their Half-Moon Series, and separately in a daintily illustrated 
volume of ampler proportions), so much of the city’s history as relates 
particularly to the Bowling Green and the Battery. He shows by numerous 
maps and pictures how the Battery has grown from its small beginnings 
to its present more ample dimensions. As for the Bowling Green, «there 
is no piece of land on Manhattan Island which has retained for a longer 
period its distinctive name and at the same time fulfilled more thoroughly 
the purposes of its creation.” It is the spot from which to start in explor- 
ing what is left of old New York; and to those who would make such an 
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Mr. SPENCER TRASK 


expedition, we can recommend no better or more agreeable guide and 
companion than Mr. Trask. 
A) 

MR. TRASK has only recently made his appearance as an author, and 
it will probably be a surprise to Wall Street to find that one of its best- 
known bankers and men of affairs has not only a taste but a gift for writ- 
ing. Outside of Wall Street Mr. Trask is known as the President of the 
Kindergarten Association, which leans to education if not to literature. 
His wife, by the way, has made for herself a name as a writer of both 
prose and verse. Her first appearance in literature, so far as I know, 
was with a poem called «« Under King Constantine,” which was published 
anonymously, but was so well received by the reviewers that Mrs. Trask 
was induced to confess her identity. Since then she has written shorter 
poems, and a novel, ‘ John Leighton, Jr.,” published last year by Messrs. 
Harper. 

ase) 

MR. TRASK wrote his story of « Bowling Green” during some sum- 
mer evenings when he was obliged to be in town, and had no idea, when 
writing it, that it would ever be published. In looking over the deeds of 
the land upon which he erected a huge “syndicate ” building overlooking 
Bowling Green, he was interested in noting some facts therein referred to, 
and when, in digging the foundations, the workmen came upon a num- 
ber of piles some distance below the surface, the existence of which could 
not at first be explained, he was led to hunt up the past. history of the 
locality to discover their origin. Naturally he was interested to find how 
closely the early history of the city had been associated with the spot. 
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THE AUDACIOUS 
Frenchwoman known by 
her pen-name, ‘“Gyp,” is 
really the Comtesse de 
Martel de Janville, who lives 
at Neuilly, a delightful 
suburb of Paris, and there 
entertains her friends and 
laughs at her enemies. | 
would not recommend her 
books to ‘the young per- 
son,” though they are not 
all alike. Her stories of 
child life have much charm 
and a good deal of the wit 
that is found in her less 
simple tales. This portrait 
of «Gyp” is, I believe, the 
latest that has been taken. 
It looks as though she were 
a thoroughgoing Mlle. 
Nitouche, which is the one 
thing she is not. 


As) 


FURNIVAL’S INN, where 
Dickens wrote “ The Pick- 
wick Papers,” has been torn 
down to make room for “ the 
march of progress”; but 
there are other landmarks 
of Dickens that are still un- 

touched, and I am glad to 
= : ma} say that the owner of Bleak 
ee aie Paris House keeps that place 

intact and refuses all offers 
to sell it. As a rule, England preserves her literary landmarks, 
though she did sell Nelson's flagship the Foudroyant to the German 
Government for a paltry $5,000. To be sure, this was not a literary 
landmark, but I had always imagined that England’s patriotism as well 
as her idolatry for Nelson would prevent such an outrage. 


A) 


MAJOR J. B. POND, the veteran lecture manager, tells me that he 
has secured Ian Maclaren (Dr. John Watson) for a six weeks’ tour of the 
Pacific Coast, to begin next spring. Dr. Watson had so many engage- 
ments on this side of the Rockies when he was here before that he did not 
have time to visit the Pacific slope, though he greatly wished to do so. 
Now he is coming over solely for that purpose, and will give the. East 
only a passing bow from a car window. 


se) 
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H. ©. Minor LiTHo. Co. 
Miss VIOLA ALLEN AS GLORY QUAYLE 


Mr. HALL CAINE is to be congratulated upon the success of his 
novel, ‘‘ The Christian,” in dramatic form. It was produced for the first 
time before any audience at Albany on the 23d of September. The house 
was crowded and enthusiasm ran high. Miss Viola Allen, who played 
the part of Glory Quayle, was seen at her best. She has never had a part 
that suited her so well, nor one that she has played with so much spirit. 
The portrait here given shows her as she appeared in the prologue. From 
all appearances, ‘‘ The Christian ” will have as great a run as “ The Little 
Minister.” : 

A.) 

IN MAKING THE PLAY Mr. Caine has, so to speak, thrown the book 
out of the window, and built up a drama on the salient features of the 
story. Either he has an acute eye for dramatic effect, or else he has had 
the good sense to be guided by an experienced hand. The things that 
have been cut out of “‘ The Christian” are just the sort of things that a 
novelist as a rule wishes to keep in his play, but which kill it for the stage. 
Mr. Caine has given the story rather than the sermon. The play com- 
prises a prologue and four acts. The scene of the prologue is laid on the 
Isle of Man. There we are introduced to Glory and John Storm, as in 
the book, and also to Lord Robert Ure and a party of friends who land 
there from his yacht, which is not according to the book. The first act 
is in the concert-hall, the second in Soho, the third in Glory’s room where 
Storm tries to kill her, and the fourth in Soho again. 


A oc) 
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EVER SINCE HIS ARRIVAL in New York, Mr. Caine has been attend- 
ing the rehearsals of the play. For four and five hours a day he has sat 
and watched the actors in their parts marking his manuscript for revis- 
ion, adding here and cutting there. Even now, though the play is being 
acted, he is still working on it, and every town where it is tried will see a 
change in some of its details until it finally reaches the Knickerbocker 
Theatre on the 1oth of this month. 


A) 

I UNDERSTAND, upon excellent authority, that Mr. Caine has been 
offered for the English and American rights in his unwritten novel, the 
largest sum of money ever offered for a work of fiction. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Heinemann paid him $50,000 for the English and Ameri- 
can rights in ‘ The Christian,” consequently the offer for the new story 
will have to be greater than that to break his own record. It may be two 
years before the new novel is completed. 


A 

I HAVE BEEN very much interested in an article in a recent number 
of The New England Magazine, called “The Evils of our Wooden Sub- 
urbs.” Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis contrasts the substantially built English 
suburban house, about which wood is only used as a trimming, with the 
suburban houses around Boston. Certainly Boston suffers by the com- 
parison, The subject is one that has always interested me, not only as it 
relates to the material of which the houses are made, but to the difference 
in the surroundings. An English house is enclosed by a fence or hedge; 
it has trees about it, and an individuality of its own. An American 
house is more apt to have none of these attractions than to have either of 
them. Nowadays a fence is a very rare sight in a suburban settlement. 
People live in the public eye. When I think of the delightful tea-drinkings 
I have had under the trees and behind the hedges, not only in the suburbs 
of London, but in London itself, I marvel at the American love of pub- 
licity. A house standing out in an open lot, without a fence or a hedge 
around it,-could never be a home to me. Rather even than a fence or a 
hedge, I should like a wall, a good high one, too, with vines growing over 
it and peaches ripening on its sunny side. 


a a) 


MR. DALY does not propose to make his production of ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac” in New York until after Mr. Mansfield has been seen in that 
part. Itis notso much for the sake of the title réle that Mr. Daly is 
going to produce the play, I understand, as for the sake of Roxane, which, 
it is said, has never been made as much of as it might be. Of course 
Miss Rehan is to be the Roxane of Mr. Daly’s version, and a delightful 
one she will nodoubt make. A well-known actress, who saw the play 
in London this summer, tells me she is very doubttul whether any actor 
in America can play the very difficult réle of Cyrano. Even Coquelin, 
she thought, did not sound all of its depths. He had its incisive humor, 
but not its romanticism. The late Charles Fechter would have been the 
man for this part. He had the humor; and as for romanticism, I never 
saw an actor who possessed it to such a degree. 


So) 
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a ray of soberest com- 
mon sense, always ex- 
pressed, however, with 
the esprit gouailleur ot 
the boulevards. M. Bluy- 
sen has written a book on 
“Félix Faure Intime” 
(New York: Meyer Bros. 
& Co.), which I recom- 
mend to my readers as a 
good example of the 
art that can turn the 
slightest and least useful 
material into an enter- 
taining article, or even a 
book. I cannot say that 
President Faure interests 
me particularly, or that 
I see anything romantic 
in his career thus far. 
To be true, he visited the 
Emperor of Russia and 


sealed the Russo-French | a 
alliance, and as the head \ 


of the state he may be 
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M. PAUL BLUYSEN 
of Paris is, I believe, like 
Mr. Jack T. Grein of 
London, a_ Hollander. 
Both are journalists and 
masters of the language 
of the country in which 
they sojourn. Mr.Grein, 
whose work Mr. Glad- 
stone highly commended 
some years ago, is 
master of several other 
tongues besides. I do 
not know whether Mr. 
Bluysen is equally profici- 
ent, but I do know that 
the ease and grace with 
which he writes French 
are sufficiently rare to 
earn for him this para~ 
graph. His work bears 
the peculiar and almost 
inimitable stamp of the 
chroniqueur of the Paris 
press : it is witty, frothy, 
yet at times pervaded by 
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a possible factor in the history of to-morrow; but my attitude of mind 
toward him is about that of the average American citizen toward the 
Vice-Presidents of our own glorious republic. M.Bluysen’s account of 
His Excellency’s life and career, however, has afforded me some pleasant 
moments, less by its material than by the manner in which it is presented. 
Like Yvette Guilbert’s wonderful novel, the book is illustrated with many 
photographs taken from life—two of which will be found on the preceding 
page. 

as) 


IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM is a book in which people write requests 
for books that are not to be found even in that exhaustive collection. The 
London Academy prints some interesting extracts from this Request 
Book, of which the following is one :— 


««« Black Beetles in Amber.’ By Ambrose Bierce, of San Francisco. 
Several of Mr. Bierce’s books, written under the pseudonym of ‘ Dod 
Guile,’ are inthe Library. ‘Black Beetles in Amber’ is not. Why not? 
It is a book that must live, because it stands for something, and that some- 
thing the greatest the Almighty has given us. ‘ Black Beetles in Amber’ 
is published by: It is, I believe, out of print, and if otherwise un- 
obtainable, I shall be prepared to present my own copy to the Library.” 





“We are sure,” says Zhe Academy, ‘that the reader who desires 
that this book be possessed by the nation will thank us for calling atten- 
tion to it. . . . The book was ordered, and presumably it can now 
be seen.” I have not seen the autograph in which this entry in the Re- 
quest Book was made, but I think I could make a pretty shrewd guess as 
to its identity. It would not surprise me if the writing were in a fem- 
inine hand. It would surprise me if it were not. 


a) 


ONE OF OUR European readers writes:—“ In a recent number of the 
London Sfectator,1 read in a ‘Coderette’ on French parliamentary 
affairs:—‘ Even in England we could not get along with a “solid 
majority ” which was liable to disappear if four members of it happened 
to be sick.”’ It is said that the late Wendell Phillips was good-naturedly 
greeted by the host at a London party :—‘ Ah, here is Mr. Phillips, who 
comes from the country where everybody is sick.’ ‘ And who has arrived 
in the country where everybody is hill,’ replied Mr. Phillips, with that 
quickness in repartee for which he was famous. This use of the word 
sick by The Spectator is one of many examples of how common it now is 
to see so-called Americanisms used in England. [attribute this largely to 
the wide popularity enjoyed there by our magazines, books and plays.” 


we 


WHEN A WRITER quotes from a foreign language he blunders nine 
times out of ten. By way of example, take this paragraph from a recent 
French paper:—“ Peu d’Européens, et nous croyons méme peu d’Améri- 
cains ,doivent connaftre les origines de |’ o/d stars spangled banner, 
la vieilfe bannigre semée d’étoiles, qui fait tant parler d’elle en ce mo- 
ment,” 


Sc) 
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THE Vanity Fair artist 
in sketching Mr. S. R. 
Crockett has been obliged 
to exceed the limits of his 
frame and draw the author 
of “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” 
(a copy of which, by the 
way, is in his hand) in an 
unusual position. Mr. Croc- 
kett, as every one knows, is 
a large man, but I must 
confess I had no idea he 
was quite so large as he 
would seem to be from this 
picture. 



































a) 














MR. HERBERT SPEN- 
CER, although an invalid 
and no longer a young 
man, is working as hard at 
his home in Brighton as he 
has ever done. He is not, 
so far as I know, writing 
anything new, but is revis- 
ing all his old books, and it 

vanity Farr iS his wish to live long 

Mr. S. R. CROCKETT enough to complete the 

task. His friends think that 

if he did not stop to answer the numerous letters he receives from 

unknown correspondents, he might have more strength tor his work. 

There was a time when he found it necessary to decline answering letters 

from any but personal friends, but he did not keep that good rule very 

long, and the result is that his time is very much encroached upon by the 
unthinking. 





























ee 


ONE OF THE most interesting outcomes of the present war is “The 
Tele-photo,” which, if not the invention of Prof. Dwight L. Elmendorf of 
Princeton, has been perfected: by him. Soon after the outbreak of the. 
war Prof. Elmendorf left for the scene of action in Cuba in a yacht with 
six hundred plates which he has used, or will use, for the benefit ot 
Scribner's Magazine, where the reproductions will be published. The 
tele-photo is said to be able to photograph scenes twenty miles away 
as well as those within twenty feet of the camera, and the experi- 
ments Prof. Elmendorf has made so far have been most successful. 
It seems to me there is practically no limit to what may be done with this 
wonderful machine. Certainly in time of war it will do its best work, 
for the operator can stand at a safe distance and photograph the_ bullets 
—and the enemy—as they fly. 


a) 
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WHEN I FIRST saw the late Fanny Davenport, she was a handsome 
hoyden of nineteen or twenty, playing leading parts at Daly’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre. Although she came of a long line of actors and had been 
on the stage since she was twelve years old, she was very crude in her 
art, and I imagine that the pruning hand of Mr. Daly did much to im- 
prove her acting. - It was her appearance and her high spirits, rather 
than her art, that made her such a favorite with the patrons of the old 
Fifth Avenue. As time went on she changed from a vivacious leading 
lady to a melodramatic star, and made a fortune in a few years—thanks 
to M. Sardou, whose plays were the principal ones in her repertoire. I 
am told that in the course of three or four years she paid the French play- 
wright some $300,000 and earned even more for herself. She spent a 
great deal of money on her productions, and her costumes were noted for 
their gorgeousness. She was, say those who knew her, a generous and 
kind-hearted woman. 


Ze 
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MIss DAVENPORT who, off.the stage, was Mrs. Melbourne McDowell, 
died at her home at Duxbury, Mass., and it was there that she wished to 
die. When she was lying ill at'a.Boston hotel; earlier in the summer, her 
one fear was that she might not be able to die in the home that she loved 
so well. . After she gained a little strength she was taken there, and at 
first seemed to improve. Miss Davenport's ‘illness, so her friends say, 
was largely due to her worry and disappointment over the failure of “Joan 
of Arc,” a play into which she put not only many thousands of dollars, but 
a great deal of hard work. If it had.been an ordinary failure she could 
have borne it pluckily, as actors do, but she felt very keenly the ridicule 
that accompanied it. Of course she was in bad health or she would not 
have taken it so seriously, I am told:that her husband was so disgusted 
and annoyed :by the trouble. the play had given his wife, that he dropped 
the manuscript overboard one night in the middle of Long Island Sound. 
Certainly a dramatic ending for an unfortunate play ! 


a a) 


ONE WOULD SUPPOSE that the daily papers’ gave the public all that it 
wanted of war, but such apparently is not the case. They take it in the 
weeklies and again in the monthlies, and the latter are making great 
preparations to have the final word on the subject. I say the final word 
because the stories will be written by the principal actors in the stirring 
events of the war, but Isuppose that even a general’s own account of a 
battle in which he played the leading part will not go undisputed.. The 
Century Magazine, Scribner's and McClure’s have been publishing war 
articles since the war began, and now Harger'’s has come into the field, 
and in its October number gives a graphic account of the Santiago cam- 
paign from the pen of Mr. Caspar Whitney, while promising more in 
future numbers. Up to this time it had not gone as deeply into the fray 
as either Zhe Century or Scribner's. In its October number Zhe Cen- 
tury has less matter relating to the war than in its September number. 
The nearest approach to the subject is an article by Prof. Dean C. Wor- 
cester, on “ The Knotty Problems of the Philippines.” Scribner's, on the 
other hand, fairly reeks of gun-powder and bristles with bayonets. Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis not only gives a vivid description of the battle of 
San Juan, but discusses the whole subject of the Santiago campaign, 
praising where he believes praise is due and laying on the blame with an 
equally unsparing hand. In the same number Capt. Arthur H. Lee of 
the Royal Artillery, the British Military Attaché, who accompanied our 
troops to Cuba, writes of “‘ The Regulars at El Caney,” in a very striking 
article. 

A 


YOU MAY BE SURE that the editors of the leading magazines have not 
let the grass grow under their feet in their pursuit of contributions from 
the leading actors in the war. The smoke of battle had hardly cleared 
away before the officer who led the charge was signing a contract for his 
story of the fight. It was many years after the civil war was over before 
its leaders described their battles, but times have changed, and six 
months will scarcely have passed before we know just how the heroes of 
the hour led their forces on to glory. Zhe Century's new war series in- 
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cludes an account of the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet by the 
officers who destroyed it. Admiral Sampson will contribute an account 
of the operations of the squadron under his command. Admiral Schley 
will write with special reference to the operations of the Flying Squadron 
in the search for the Spanish fleet, and his narrative will also represent 
the part taken by the Brooklyn in the action off Santiago. Capt. Evans 
will describe the part taken in the action by the Iowa. Capt. Taylor will 
devote himself to the description of the fight from the point of view of the 
Indiana, while Lieut.-Commander Wainwright will present the very pic- 
turesque operations of the Gloucester, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s “con- 
verted ” yacht. 
msc) 


THE FOREGOING is not all that Zhe Century will lay before us at its 
war feast. Capt. Sigsbee will give for the first time his personal narra- 
tive of the memorable events connected with the Maine. Important facts 
and details which have not been before made public are promised. Com- 
mander Wainwright, the Maine’s executive officer, will supplement Capt. 
Sigsbee’s narrative. Last, but not least, 7ze Century has made arrange- 
ments with Lieut. Hobson for the only full and authoritative narrative of 
his adventures in connection with the sinking of the Merrimac. This 
will be published in three parts. First, the origin of the plan and the 
preparations for its execution, down to the time of the first attempt. 
Second, the manceuvre, the explosion of the collier, and the capture of 
Lieut. Hobson and his comrades by Admiral Cervera. Third, the inter- 
esting story of the captivity of the Merrimac survivors and their return to 
the American lines. 

ee 


I DO NOT KNOW ALL that Scridner’s has in store for us in the way of 
war articles, but I know that one of its captures is Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, who will write a series of papers for the magazine, giving his story of 
the Rough Riders in Cuba, which will later be followea by a book, giving 
his views of war in general and of the late war in particular. It will be seen 
from the foregoing announcements that to the military or naval hero peace 
has its emoluments, no less than war. The mere author is of small ac- 
count in these days as compared with the soldier-author. The pen is 
now mightier than the sword, only when the swordsman handles it. 


be) 


IT IS PLEASANT to read in the October Pali Mall Magazine Mr. 
William Archer's assurance that America has a literature of her own. It 
is so much the fashion in England to deny us a literature—outside of 
that of Walt Whitman and Mark Twain,—that Mr. Archer’s remarks are 
refreshing. In winning laurels for their own country, American authors, 
according to Mr. Archer, have added to the laurels of the English-speak- 
ing world; but that does not make them any the less American. This is 
as it should be, so it seems to me. I would not have our authors write 
altogether on English subjects, but I never could see that they were for- 
swearing their nationality when they wrote on subjects of universal inter- 
est in the purest English at their command. 
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a ae : 
PHOfrOGRAPH BY ELLIOTT & FRY LONDON 
Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE 


A GOOD DEAL has been said ot late in this column, as well as else- 
where, about Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to the Biographical Edition or 
Thackeray's works, but of Mrs. Ritchie herself, very little has been said. 
I take pleasure in reproducing one of her latest portraits, sent to me from 
London by Mr. Clement K. Shorter. Mrs. Ritchie, I regret to say, has 
not been very well during the past summer, but she has been able to take 
her usual vacations at the seaside. Her home is at Wimbledon, a short 
distance out of London. To the average reader the name Wimbledon is 
more suggestive of target practice than of literature,—not that I mean to 
imply that Mrs. Ritchie in her writings has failed to hit the mark. She 
is not the only well-known person who has lived there. Lord Nelson’s 
house is at Wimbledon, and was recently offered for rent at a very low 
figure, something like’ $750, if my memory serves me; and yet it has 
grounds around it, and stables, and all that goes to make a country seat 


attractive. 
ee 


Mrs. RITCHIE has confined herself so much to the writing of criti- 
cisms and reminiscences, of late, that we are apt to forget that she is a 
novelist of rare gifts. Noone who has read it will ever forget «‘ The 
Story of Elizabeth ” or « The Village on the Cliff” or “Old Kensington.” 
Mrs. Ritchie showed in these stories that she was her father’s daughter; 
not that she imitated his style, but by a certain suggestion of the author’s 
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From Thaekeray’s ‘ Contributions to ‘ Punch,’ ” ete. Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
THACKERAY AND DOUGLAS JERROLD EVESDROPPING 


personality that was found in her pages. ‘ Has there,” says a writer in 
The Sketch, “ever been a novelist more essentially /ovad/e than Anne 
Thackeray?” To which I should reply, « Perhaps there has not, unless 
we except her father.” 

ih 


THE LATEST ISSUE in the Biographical Edition of Thackeray (Har- 
pers) contains his “Contributions to Punch.” It was in 1843 that Thack- 
eray joined the staff of Punch, and that periodical was then in its danger- 
ous second summer. He wrote for it and he drew for it, and he remained 
a frequenter of its dinners for nine years, and then left its genial society 
because of a misunderstanding. Mrs. Ritchie thinks that much of her 
father’s best work “ will be associated with the name of that friendly and 
supernatural being.” Among Thackeray’s best-known contributions to 
Punch were the ‘‘ Fat Contributor” sketches, the ‘‘Book of Snobs,” and 
‘A Little Dinner at Timmins’s.” His drawings numbered some 380. 
Mrs. Ritchie says that in turning over the familiar pages of Punch, «Suns 
long set begin to shine once more through the old Kensington study win- 
dows. My father’s silver-gray head is bending over his drawing-board 
as he sits at his work, serious, preoccupied, with the water-color box open 
on the table beside him, and the tray full of well-remembered implements.” 
She still owns some of the “properties” used by Thackeray as models 
when drawing. ‘ Why,” she exclaimed, “the very coal-scuttle which 
Becky brought in with her own two hands still serves to warm the hearth 
where my family is assembled.” And with all the care taken of them, to 
think that one of the most precious of Thackeray relics, his silver ink- 
stand, was stolen by a vulgar thief! Orcan it have been a relic col- 
lector ? 
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THE READERS OF “ Platt Por- 
traits” and “A Literary Court- 
ship,” by Miss Anna Fuller, will 
be interested in this portrait of 
that clever writer; and they will 
be pleased to learn that she has a 
new book in the press of Messrs. 
Putnam. 

a 


IN A SOMEWHAT LIVELY cor- 
respondence between Mr. Paul M. 
Potter and M. Victorien Sardou, 
Mr. Potter accuses Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury of keeping M. Sardou 
informed as to the charges of 
plagiarism from his works, made 
against the author of “ The Con- 
querors.” Mr. Potter writes as 
though Miss Marbury had done something wrong in sending M. Sardou 
clippings from the American press. It seems to me that, as his agent in 
this country, she could hardly have neglected to do so. She would not 
have been doing her duty, had she not kept him informed as to what was 
going on in a matter so closely concerning him. 





Miss ANNA FULLER 


ss 

Mr. PAUL MEYER of Meyer Brothers & Co. is at this writing in 
Switzerland, urging M. Zola to come to this country and read or lecture 
or show himself to the public in some way or other, with Mr. Meyer as 
his introducer. Before the new turn in the Dreyfus affair, M. Zola had 
promised to come, and was to receive $15,000 as a first payment. That 
that sum, large as it appears, would be but a small part of what he would 
probably receive, there can be no doubt, for he is almost as much a 
hero in America as are the soldiers and sailors of the late war. As a 
drawing card he could perhaps hold his own with Lieut. Hobson. 


Ae) 


I REGRET TO SEE that Mr. Harold Frederic has had a stroke of par- 
alysis. This does not mean that he will be incapacitated for his work as 
a novelist or asa correspondent. A man hasto have more than one stroke 
before he succumbs, and Mr. Frederic may never have another. 


een 


Mr. WILLIAM Doxey has made a “ Lark Classic” of Mr. Kipling’s 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads and Recessional.” Anyone who knows the 
‘Lark Classics” need not be told that these popular ballads are pre- 
sented in an attractive form; particularly those that are bound in limp 
leather. Unfortunately for Mr. Kipling, there is no copyright on his 
early ballads, nor on a good many of his earlier stories. We did not get 
an international copyright law a minute too soon. The only shame is 
that we did not have it sooner. 
a) 
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KASSANDRA VIVARIA 


SIGNORINA KASSANDRA VIVARIA, whose portrait is published here 
by the courtesy of her American publishers, was introduced to Messrs. 
Richmond by Signor Gabriele D’Annunzio, who sent the manuscript— 
written by the author in English, I believe—with a letter praising it. The 
author, since writing the book, has retired to a convent, with no inten- 
tion of ever quitting its sombre walls. (See page 297.) 

ee 

MRS. STRONG, THE LATE Robert Louis Stevenson’s step-daughter 
and amanuensis, is now in New York, where she purposes making her 
home. I met Mrs. Strong at the house of Mr. Stevenson’s old friend, Mr. 
Will H. Low, the artist, at Lawrence Park, a few days ago, and asked 
her what she thought of the suggested removal of Stevenson’s house from 
Samoa to Scotland. She said that while she appreciated the feeling that 
inspired the suggestion, it was an entirely impracticable one. In the first 
place, the house was too far away; in the second place, it was too big; 
and in the. third, it would lose everything if removed from its surround- 
ings. As a structure it had nothing to recommend it but its suitability 
for its purpose and situation. It was absolutely plain, but surrounded 
by trees and covered by vines it made a picturesque feature in the land- 
scape. She said that the family hoped to sell or rent it to some one in 
search of a perfect climate. 
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IN THE COURSE of our conversation, Mrs. Strong surprised me by 
telling me that up to the age of twenty-two or thereabouts Stevenson’s hair 
was a decided blond. To prove her statement she took a locket from a 
chain about her neck and showed me two locks of hair on opposite sides. 
One was very fair; the other as black as I remember the romancer’s 
looks to have been—that is, the color of the raven’s wing. It is no un- 
common thing for a child to have almost white hair up to the age of four © 
or five, but for a man’s hair to become darker after twenty years is some- 
thing I had never heard of before. Mr. Low has an oil sketch of Steven- 
son which he made at Fontainbleau, when the sitter was two or three 
and twenty. It shows the yellow hair, and apparently a fair complexion. 


ae) 


MR. T. HENRY FRENCH, who has recently returned from Europe, tells 
this amusing anecdote about the play « Hotel Topsy Turvy,” in which he 
is interested, to a representative of 7ke Dramatic Mirror. 


“ The conditions under which it was first presented to the Parisians 
were unique in stage annals. The piece was underlined for production 
at the Folies Dramatiques. ‘Le Timbale d’Argent’ was being sung there 
while ‘Topsy Turvy’ was in rehearsal. The last night of ‘ Timbale 
d’Argent’ the two principal singers failed to come to the theatre. M. 
Silvestre, the manager, was in despair, but he finally came before the 
audience, and said:—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, our two principal singers 
have disappointed me, and we cannot therefore give a performance of 
«Timbale d’Argent.” I propose to give you instead a full-dress rehearsal 
of our new piece, ‘Topsy Turvy.” Any one who doesn’t care to remain 
will have his money refunded at the box-office.’ This speech was received 
with great applause, and not a single person left the theatre. The piece 
made a great hit, actors and audience sharing the spirit of good-humor. 
Next day all Paris was talking about the new play and its public dress- 
rehearsal. The critics alone were indignant. ‘Why didn’t you ask us 
to attend ?’ they demanded of M. Silvestre, who replied:—* My dear fel- 
lows, I had no intention of producing the piece an hour before the curtain 
rose on the first act.’ ‘ Topsy Turvy’ ran two hundred nights in Paris. 
We hope its New York record will be twice as good.” 


as) 


Mr. EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT, 
whose novel, “David Harum,” is_ re- 
reviewed in another column, died before 
the book which was his life work had 
left. Messrs. Appleton’s press. The story 
is the result of a lifetime of observation, 
and observation at short range, for Syra- 
cuse was his home from the day he was 
born till the day he died. But he “had a 
powerful tight grip on the handful of 
things that he knew.” He spent years in 
gathering the material for his story, and 
did. not put pen to paper until he had 
mastered all the details of his character. 


tT 





Mr. E. N. Westcotrr 
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Mr. GEorGE H. BOKER 
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THIS portrait of 
Mr. Boker, Minister to 
Turkey and afterwards 
to Russia, was made for 
the article on ‘ Ameri- 
can Author-Diplomats ” 
(page 253), but was not 
ready in time to take 
its place therein. Mr. 
Boker was so handsome 
a man, and so distin- 
guished as a writer in a 
city in which eminent 
men-of-letters are com- 
paratively rare, that it 
would be a pity to omit 
his portrait altogether. 
Mr. Boker published 
many volumes of verse, 
and several of his dra- 
mas were successfully 
acted. 


a) 


Now THAT Harmsworth's Magazine has become an established 
fact and Mr. Pearson's new venture is virtually determined on, M. Louis de 
Rougemont is the greatest literary excitement of London. M. de Rouge- 


mont claims to have 
had adventures that 
would make Robin- 
son Crusoe green 
with envy, the Swiss 
Family Robinson 
hang. its diminished 
head and Gulliver 
look to his laurels. 
For many years, ac- 
cording to his thrill- 
ing story, introduced 
té English readers by 
that marvelous dis- 
coverer of the mar- 
velous, Sir George 
Newnes, and to 
America by McClure’s 
syndicate, M. de 
Rougemont was the 
king of a cannibal 
tribe living in the 
wilds of Australia. 
Those who believe M. 
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de Rougemont'’s story to be true and those who believe it to be false—or 
“ faked,” as the language of the day has it—are as violent in their opin- 
ions as those who are for or against Capt. Dreyfus and M. Zola. The 
English papers are filled with communications from scientists who believe 
and scientists who scoff. Sir George Newnes is satisfied of the truth ot 
the story, and also with the attention that it is attracting in the columns 
of his newest publication 7he Wide World Magazine. After the story 
has been told serially, it will be published in book form—in this country 


by the Doubleday & McClure Co. 
a a) 





THE APPOINTMENT of 
Lieut. A. L. Mills as Super- 
intendent of the Military 
Academy at West Point, 
has provoked not a little 
hostile criticism, owing to 
the fact that it gives him, 
for the time being, the rank 
of colonel, and so puts him 
above the heads of hun- 
dreds of his seniors—nota- 
bly above that of the captain 
of his own company, now 
serving as Commandant of 
Cadets at the Academy. 
Special fitness of the 
highest order may justify 
this action, but it imposes ae — _— nie 
an unusual burden upon ~ Larut. A. L. MILLs, U.S. A. 
the new incumbent, who 
must not merely equal but surpass the record of his predecessors. Lieut. 
Mills is over forty years of age; he had seen active service before the late 
war; he is a writer and a man of studious habits; and it is safe to say 
that he realizes the delicacy of his position, and is determined that his 
appointment shall redound to the advantage of the Academy and to the 
credit of the President. He has my best wishes and hopes for his success. 

A 2) 

WHEN THE WAR broke out, Lieut. Mills was in charge of the depart- 
ment of tactics and strategy at the United States Cavalry and Infantry 
School at Fort Leavenworth, where his ‘‘ Campaigns in 1862 in Virginia” 
is a text-book. At San Juan Hill he was shot through the head, and it 
was expected that the injury would be fatal; but it deprived him only of 
the use of an eye. 














a is) 

MR. J. W. DE FOREST, who was one of the brightest stars in the old 
Galaxy—a magazine conducted by the late Mr. Richard Grant White, to 
which Mark Twain contributed a humorous department,—will soon be out 
with a new novel through Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. “A Lover's 
Revolt” is the title. When Mr. Howells was editor of The Atlantic, Mr. 
De Forest’s best-known novel, “‘ Kate Beaumont,” appeared in its classic 
pages. He has written very little since then. 
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I AM GLAD to present this admirable portrait of Mr. Zangwill in this 
number of Zhe Critic, because in the September number I reproduced a 
caricature of him, and a man should not be judged by caricatures alone. 
In another column will be found Mr. Zangwill’s clever speech delivered 
at the Tolstoy dinner, early in September. I am pleased to learn that I 
did this brilliant author an injustice in saying his books appealed to an 
audience fit though few in the United States. ‘The Master” had a sale 
which indicated that its readers, however fit, were very far from few. 


as) 


Dr. WILLIAM A. P. MARTIN, who went to China some forty years 
ago, and has lived there almost ever since, has just 
been appointed President of the Imperial University 
of China—or, rather, one of the two Presidents 
thereof, the other being a Chinaman. The Uni- 
versity is not to be confounded with the Tungwen 
College, supported from the Customs revenues, ot 
which he was President for many years. Dr. Martin 
is the author of « A Cycle of Cathay,” published last 
year by Fleming H. Revell & Co. No book by an 
American has revealed a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the language and life of the Chinese. It 


Dr. W. P, Martin zs . 
has met with deserved success, 
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McClure’s Magazine will publish a new style of serial by Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling beginning in its January number. It will consist of six 
stories, each complete in itself, but with the same characters running 
through all, and the subject will be schoolboy life in England. 


WORDSWORTH’S 
GRASMERE HOME, 
Dove Cottage, has 
recently been pre- 
sented to the British 
Nation through the 
efforts of Prof. Knight 
of St. Andrews. Be- 
sides the cottage the 
gift includes portraits, 
manuscripts, and 
about two thousand 
letters. In making 
the gift Prof. Knight 
stipulated that the 
place should be prop- 
erly caréd for, and it 
wasaccepted withthat ~ 
condition. Words- 
worth lived in Dove 
Cottage from 1800 to 
1808. It was origin- 
ally an inn, called the 
Dove and Olive 
Bough, and when 
Wordsworth took it 
he took down the 
sign-board and rechristened it Dove Cottage. Little change has been 
made since his time and the principal room is still as described by De 
Quincey in 1807:— An oblong square, not above eight and a half feet 
high, sixteen feet long and twelve broad, very prettily wainscoted from 
floor to ceiling with dark polished oak, slightly embellished with carving. 
One window there was—a perfect and unpretending cottage window with 
little diamond panes embowered at almost every season of the year with 
a profusion of jasmine and other shrubs.” Apropos of Dove Cottage and 
its distinguished occupant, I have had the portrait of Wordsworth repro- 
duced from my copy of the Maclise Gallery—a collection of portraits, by 
the way, that has proved to be much more valuable and interesting than 
the artist probably had any idea of when he made the drawings. 

THE ONLY PORTRAIT of Mr. Henry James that is ever seen is one 
representing him with a somewhat lackadaisical pose of the head. It 
does not, I think, do justice to the intellectuality of his face. The: best 
portrait I ever saw of him was in the second volume of Zhe Yellow Book, 
and was a sketch make by his friend Mr. John S. Sargent. Some one 
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said to me the other day that he had never seen a good portrait of Mr. 
James, whereupon I said, ‘Wait and see what Zhe Critic will bring 
forth.” And here it is. 

ee 

A FINE LIBRARY edition of Fielding’s novels is being published by 
Messrs. Constable of London. The edition is limited to 750 copies for 
England and America. Messrs. Scribner have secured all ot the Ameri- 
can edition. It will be sold only in sets. The first two volumes are filled 
by “Joseph Andrews,” with a critical essay by Mr. Edmund Gosse.—— 
THE NEXT VOLUME from the pen of the Poet Laureate will be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. in October. It is called  Lamia’s Winter 
Quarters.” It is a continuation of ‘The Garden that I Love,” but in his 
new book Mr. Austin has laid his scene among the Tuscan hills, and 
therein he sings of poetry and art in Italy. 

Ae) 

EuGENE CARRIERE stands in the first rank among painters of the 
day. His portrait of Alphonse Daudet and his daughter must have been 
painted when the novelist was far gone in invalidism. The thin, weary 
hand and the tired expression of the face denote that the end was not far 
away. No artist, says a writer in Zhe Magazine of Art, «has painted 
pain more sympathetically,” and I can well believe it after seeing this 
portrait of Daudet, which I reproduce from the pages of that magazine. 
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PORTRAIT BY EUGENE CARRIERE 
M. ALPHONSE DAUDET AND HIS DAUGHTER 





I WISH TO MAKE my tardy acknowledgments to Mr. E.S. William- 
son of Toronto for a copy of his ‘Glimpses of Charles Dickens,” an in- 
teresting pamphlet in which we are given much Dickensiana not to be 
found elsewhere; also, glimpses of the great storyteller and of some of his 
admirers, including Mr. Williamson. 


ce 


The Young Man, an English publication, gives tie following ac- 
count of how Mr. Kipling became converted to the idea of prohibition:— 


“Mr, Rudyard Kipling tells us how in a concert hall in America he 
saw two young men get two girls drunk and then lead them reeling down 
a dark street. Mr. Kipling has not been a total abstainer, nor have his 
writings commended temperance, but of that scene he writes :—‘ Then, 
recanting previous opinions, I became a Prohibitionist. Better it is that 
a man should go without his beer in public places, and content himself 
with swearing at the narrow-mindedness of the majority ; better it is to 
poison the inside with very vile temperance drinks, and to buy lager 
furtively at back doors, than to bring temptation to the lips of young fools 
such as the four I had seen. I understand now why the preachers rage 
against drink. I have said, «‘ There is no harm in it, taken moderately ;” 
and yet my own demand for beer helped directly to send these two girls 
reeling down the dark street to—God alone knows what end. If liquor 
is worth drinking, it is worth taking a little trouble to come at—such 
trouble as a man will undergo to compass his own desires. It is not 
good that we should let it lie before the eyes of children, and I have been 
a fool in writing to the contrary.’” 


I should entirely agree with Mr. Kipling if prohibition did prohibit; but 
it does not—notably in the state where this distinguished author made his 
American home. 
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THE LATE Col. Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston was 
not a very prolific author, 
but all that he wrote was 
worth reading, because it 
not only carried with it the 
charm of the writer’s per- 
sonality, but because of its 
raciness and humor. Col. 
Johnston was ,born in the 
south and always lived 
there. He was seventy-six 
at the time of his death. I 
am indebted for this por- 4 
trait to Messrs. Appleton, 
who publish a number of 
his books. 

a) 

IT IS OFTEN SAID that 
so few manuscripts that are 
sent unsolicited to a pub- 
lisher are ever published, 
that we have come to think 
that none are. Yet on 
Messrs. Appleton’s list there 
are three, to my knowledge 
—Mr. C.C. Hotchkiss’s “ In 
Defiance of the King,” Mr. 
Altsheler’s ‘The Sun of 
| Saratoga” and Mr. Westcott’s “ David Harum.” When Mr. Hitchcock 
took up the MSS. of these stories, the names of their authors were un- 
known to him; he accepted them entirely on their merits, and great has 
g| been his reward. Mr. Hotchkiss and Mr. Altsheler have gone on writing, 
| but Mr, Westcott’s story was his swan-song, and the only song he ever 
sang. 
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MR. JOHN DREW made his welcome reappearance before a New 
York audience at the Empire Theatre on Sept. 26, in Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s London success, “ The Liar.” He has evidently found a part 
z that fits him, the newspapers seem to agree on that point, while at the 
| same time they call especial attention to the cut and fit of his clothes. 
Z| One paper goes so far as to remark that the spring in the skirt of his 
| frock-coat will find many imitators on the Avenue, before long. There 
are other actors who dress in the latest fashions, but Mr. Drew, so far 

as I know, is the only one who sets the mode. Fortunately he is 
& something more than a tailor’s dummy. He is the Wyndham of the 
American stage, and that is as much ot a compliment as a comedian need 
want. 
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Carl Schurz at Home 
In New York and at Lake George* 


IN THESE Days when our statesmen find it easy to yield to the 
clamor of an irresponsible press, to the machinations of unscrupulous 
politicians, or to the outbursts of a misinformed and erring public, 
it is refreshing and inspiring to be able to write of one, whose life is 
like an open book, wherein is writ in the plainest of letters a stead- 
fast refusal to be bound by any other bonds than those supplied by 
principle and fastened by conscience. 

As men are judged it is no small thing to have fought for liberty 
when in one’s teens, and to have dared death to rescue an imprisoned 
teacher and compatriot from an enemy’s fortress. To be a successful 
soldier, to master a foreign language so as to become in some respects 
the foremost orator of one’s generation, capable of speaking in either 
of two tongues with equal fluency and force ; to be an editor and a 
diplomat of distinction, an author of note, a conspicuous figure in 
the Senate when men respected that body, and a cabinet member of 
unchallenged efficiency and freedom from any taint of ‘‘ politics” or 
‘«spoils "—to be all these things is to combine in one life gifts and 
deeds which fate usually bestows upon as many men. Yet it is not 
on this many-sidedness that Carl Schurz’s name and fame are most 
securely based, but upon his constant readiness to fight for his ideals 
and principles at any cost, and because of their high standard and 
, a ' : 

One cannot be intimate with Mr. Schurz, either within his own 
‘home or in some other field of activity, without becoming convinced 
that therein lies the key to the position of independence and influ- 
ence, to which he has attained in his career, and also the key to the 
value and power of his literary attainments. It is certainly the first 
duty of the upright and scientific historian to set himself the highest 
standards by which to judge the people and times of which he wishes 
to write, just as it should be the duty of any teacher, lay or clerical, 
to realize fully the truth and power of the moral laws before begin- 
ning to instruct others. Unquestionably one who in his own public 
career has been able to distinguish between sordid and selfish motives 
and the workings of conscience, and has been guided solely by the 
latter, is best prepared, other things being equal, to decide upon the 
value of men’s lives and examples, which form their heritage to future 
generations. 

It is just this enviable point of view that has given the unmis- 
takable and convincing ring to those editorial expressions from the 
pen of Mr. Schurz, which have been the distinctive and most valu- 
able feature of Harper's Weekly since the hand of George William 





*AuTHors aT Home: New Series.—Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott, 18 Dec. A Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, r5 Jan. oe. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Feb. 19. Miss Mary E, lkins, March 5. 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, April 2. Mr. Frank R. Stockton, April 16. Mr.E.L. Godkin, April 30. 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, May 28. Mrs. James T. Fields, June 4. Miss Edith M. Thomas, June 18. 
Mrs, Deland, July-Aug. Dr. Carl Ebers, Sept. ° 
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Mr. CARL SCHURZ 
Curtis was stilled. It is this point of view, together with the author’s 
political experience and his interesting and clear style, that has 
made Mr. Schurz’s ‘‘ Life of Henry Clay ”"—his chief work, published 
in 1887—a standard biography of great and stimulating attraction 
to the average reader, as the writer of this knows from personal expe- 
rience with several hundred undergraduate students of United States 
history. And finally it is the judicial character of his point of view 
that has made Mr. Schurz’s friends urge him again and again to 
give to the reading public that unbiased and critical history of the 
Civil War, particularly from the military standpoint, for which stu- 
dents wait eagerly and for the writing of which Mr. Schurz is so 
peculiarly fitted. 

In winter time Mr. Schurz and his family occupy a conventional 
brown stone house in East 64th Street, New York, which has in its 
third story an unconventional and most attractive library and work- 
shop. Its walls are lined with book-shelves containing works of his- 
tory, state papers, volumes of personal reminiscence (upon which the 
historian must ever place great reliance), and everything else of value 
to the student of politics and government, from Zhe Federalist to the 
latest. essays brought forth by the conditions of city administration in 
America in 1898, and including many standard works in German 
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and French. Most of Mr. Schurz’s fine collection, because of its 
size, has overflowed into a large basement room, but the choice works 
are here ready for instant reference, and among them are some of 
unusual historical interest. Such a one is a carefully guarded volume 
of the Lincoln and Douglas debates, wherein is written, in the 
well-known. hand: ‘‘Carl Schurz, with the regards of A. Lincoln.” 
The room itself gives many evidences of its owner’s broad and active 
life, in addition to containing some admirable engravings of famous 
men, including a remarkable one of Albert Gallatin. A sword which 
has seen active service, a saddle presented to Senator Schurz by a 
Mexican general, a great polar bear-skin picked up during a residence 
at Kiel, the German navy port, and a realistic posthumous photo- 
graph of Emperor William I, with an autograph inscription of its 
donor, the present Emperor of Germany, are some of its visible 
treasures. 

At one side of the room is a sofa piled high with German and 
American papers and magazines, for Mr. Schurz still follows the 
progress of events and the ever-changing public opinion as carefully 
as if he were a cabinet member, or entitled to a seat on the 
floor of the Senate. The plain, square desk in the centre of the 
room is covered at present with articles of value in the shape of 
dozens of manuscript pages, which will form part of some articles 
of ante-bellum and bellum reminiscences, now in preparation for 
one of the magazines, and doubtless, also, of the autobiography 
upon which Mr. Schurz has been at work at intervals during 
the last few years, and which now ends with his arrival in 
America. For glimpses of this work his friends are eager, and natur- 
ally so, since any account of Mr. Schurz’s life must be full from its 
boyhood of stirring and dramatic incidents—from that first campaign 
as an insurgent in behalf of a better and freer Germany, to the less 
showy and dramatic, but longer and equally disinterested, campaign 
in behalf of a permanent and pure Civil Service, of which movement 
he has been for years the commander-in-chief. 

It is as impossible to write of Mr. Schurz’s home life without 
using adjectives, as it is to describe his public career without giving 
it the praise which is due, for every friend who crosses the threshold 
must speak of his host’s never-failing warmth of welcome, simplicity 
and good humor. There is something about the greeting which 
puts one at ease at once, and the dominant notes of the household 
are its jollity, informality and freedom from constraint. Mr. Schurz 
is unusually blessed with the saving sense of humor, and his own 
wit meets with ever-ready response from sons and daughters, so that 
those are short periods, indeed, which pass without laughter, and 
friendly practical jokes are always in order. If Mr. Schurz now 
thinks mostly in English, there are yet many delightful German 
touches about his family life, conspicuous among which is the praise- 
worthy custom of making much of family anniversaries, Excellent 
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First PARAGRAPH OF MR. SCHURZ’s ‘‘ ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
amateur theatricals, or jolly performances of one kind or another, on 
birthdays and holidays, are keenly enjoyed by spectators and actors, 
chief among the latter generally being Herbert Schurz, recently grad- 
uated with highest honors from Harvard’s ancient Hasty Pudding 
Club. 

It is easy to obtain volunteers for these entertainments from the 
many young people who frequent the house, for Mr. Schurz has many P 
friends besides those contemporaries, or fellow-fighters in one good 
cause or another, who come to enjoy his breadth of view and charm of 
conversation. Some of the warmest of the former are young men and 
women who find their way in the world made easier by Mr. Schurz’s 
kindly interest and counsel. His are always helpful words, and never 
the discouraging counsels born of lost or broken ideals, which so many 
older people find it necessary to add to the burdens of young shoulders. 
The statement of one young person who has been much in his home, 
who said, ‘‘ He never makes you feel how small you are in comparison 
with him, but talks with you just as if you were his equal,” goes far 
to throw light upon one of his methods of winning the confidence of ’ 
those much younger than himself. This deep liking for the young 
extends to very small children, with whom, as he has himself said, he 
feels a sense of comradeship; and constant jests and teasings attract 
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them, as does the fact that he is always the same playful friend. Nor 
should the faithful chronicler of what goes on in Mr. Schurz’s home 
fail to tell of his love for dogs, for two very well-bred and well-be- 
haved Dachshunds are important members of the family, upon whose 
proper education, exercise and environment no little thought and 
time are expended. Surely, he who has the love of children and ani- 
mals has much to fall back upon, when passing clouds dim the hori- 
zon, 

Of the older people who visit Mr. Schurz’s home, it can only 
be said that, gathered together, they would form an unusually cos- 
mopolitan assemblage, as is to be expected, when one considers the 
versatility of the man; and art and music would be among the best 
represented. Passionately fond of music, Mr. Schurz is always to be 
found at the leading concerts during the winter; and he sits down at 
his own piano nearly every day to improvise for ten or fifteen minutes. 
But despite his readiness to entertain within his own walls, Mr. Schurz 
cares nothing for club life, or for purely society-entertainments. The 
regular monthly meeting of the Century Club is always a fixed en- 
gagement with him, but beyond this the organizations which bear 
his name on their membership lists see him only on special occa- 
sions. 

Owing to his widespread fame in Germany and his host of 
friends there and elsewhere in Europe, Mr. Schurz is constantly sought 
out by new arrivals in this country, who are bent on becoming 
millionaires—with his aid—in a year or two, or on making a tour of 
the country, and most of whom are armed with more or less weighty 
letters of introduction, with which they never hesitate to search out 
in his own home one who shrinks from public observation. 

With one and all of his familiar visitors, Mr. Schurz is ever ready 
to discuss the issues of the day, preferably when comfortably seated 
in his workshop after a morning’s labor, and no political situation has 
yet been so disagreeable as to make him keep silent when his voice 
could do some good. When roused in earnest denunciation of some 
wrong, there comes into his face and manner a touch of that same 
intensity of purpose which marked the face of the boy Schurz, who, 
at the age of twenty, stood in front of the guard-room door in 
the prison at Spandau, awaiting the coming of Kinkel from his cell 
above, and holding a loaded revolver with which to kill himself, 
should his plot be discovered and the hope of escape cut off. Or, 
in between the never-failing witticisms, there comes to delight his 
listeners one of those flashes of sarcasm, whose arrows again and 
again penetrated the armor of the ‘‘ Plumed Knight” in 1884, and 
mercilessly pierced the wordy defences of the blatant Gallinger in 
1897. 

Carl Schurz is and always has been a busy man. Gifted as he 
is, he has always supplemented and reinforced his talents by hard and 
exhaustive study of the problems he has had to confront, of which 
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dilligence his mastery of the details of the Interior Department is 
a striking example; the older army officers still speak of the ‘* hal- 
cyon days of Schurz” in commenting on Indian matters. Morning 
and afternoon he can be found at his desk, and his enormous mail 
alone would suffice to keep a lesser man busy. From all parts of 
the United States and Europe there come letters from men and women 
in all walks of life, largely written by strangers and many from Ger- 
man-Americans, for the latter are firmly convinced that Carl Schurz 
can do anything and get everything for them, from a_ presidential 
pardon to a well-stocked beer-garden. As for calls upon him for 
speeches and lectures and addresses and ‘‘talks” in behalf of every 
good cause and beneficent undertaking, they are as incessant as the 
showers in April, and applicants of this type are far too insistent to 
be put off with a mere no. 

Even when the family moves to Lake George, to its attractive 
summer home, which commands a glorious view over the lake and 
is surrounded by the dwellings of congenial friends, Mr. Schurz never 
takes a vacation or gives himself an absolute rest. Morning and after- 
noon he sticks to his tasks, taking a short walk before breakfast and 
a long one when work is over, and rarely allowing a picnic or excur- 
sion to interrupt the hours consecrated to literary labor. Neverthe- 
less, he is devoted to country life, and fairly revels in the never-tiring 
beauties of Lake George, best seen in early-evening trips in a steam 
launch. Indeed, he still regrets having given up. a_ place at Pocan- 
tico Hills near Tarrytown, at which he spent several winters, revel- 
ling in nature and hoping to accomplish much literary work. But 
the demands made upon him by friends, who were perhaps too ready 
to journey out there to be with him, prevented his getting that free- 
dom and quiet for hard work for which he sought. It was neither far 
enough from nor near enough to the city, to which business often 
called him. 

One of the pleasantest features of this summer outing at Lake 
George is the presence of his sister, Mrs. Jossen. With her he never 
tires of talking over the past, when they two played in the streets of 
the little German village of Liblar, and never in their wildest visions 
of romancing childhood dreamed .of a new home beyond the waters, 
for which the brother should give to his adopted country a life of de- 
votion on battle-fields of blood and of conscience, and the purest ex- 
ample, in seething times, of lofty and inspiring citizenship. 

OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD. 
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Sphinx 
HER wings are folded in the plain that lies 
Like a vast shield upturned to every star. 
She sits as silent as God’s mountains are, 
Forever watching with calm solemn eyes 
The white worlds in the shadow, as they rise 
And pass in slow procession, and afar 
Dip o'er the verge of the horizon’s bar 
: Into the depths of unfamiliar skies. 
So, ever by this lonely watcher’s gaze 
The race of men are filing with the rest, 
Stars, systems, all: whence, whither, lie their ways, 
Unto what other morning in the west, 
F She asks with mute cold lips, but ne’er betrays 
Her riddle, and no man has ever guessed. 
SAMUEL V. COLE. 


L American Author-Diplomats 

| Amonc the traditions of the past which the late epoch-making 
war may be thought to have dismissed into the limbo of outworn 
customs and beliefs, is one which deserves a little space from a literary 
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review, though 
elsewhere it 
has been con- 
sidered rather 
in its political 
than in its 
literary aspect. 
The London 
Times, in its 
survey of man- 
kind from 
China to Peru, 
has been 
moved to re- 
flect that the 
imperial desti- 
nies now open- 
ing before the 
United States 
will be likely 
to bring about 
a change in the 


kind of men selected for the diplomatic representatives of America. 


As we shall probably be 
brought into closer rela- 
tions with the other great 
powers of the world, 
among whom we have now 
definitely taken place, it 
is suggested that we shall 
feel, in quite a new way, 
the need of entrusting the 
care of our _ interests 
abroad to _ professional 
diplomats, to men trained 
almost from boyhood in 
the ways of Foreign Of- 
fices and Chancelleries. 
This may be fairly ques- 
tioned, in view of the suc- 
cess of pur past informali- 
ties; but there is no deny- 
ing that an ‘odd impres- 
sion must be produced 
upon the European mind 
by our habit of suddenly 
uprooting the peaceful es- 
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Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT 
MINISTER TO RUSSIA, TO GERMANY, ETC. 


sayist or the sedate college president from his lettered seclusion, 
and thrusting him into the midst of the hurly-burly of interna- 
tional complications. It is a thing unheard of in the history 
of diplomacy. During the century and a quarter which is offered 
for comparison, one may almost count on one’s fingers the ambas- 
sadors of the whole of Europe who have attained anything ap- 
proaching, even for the sake of argument, firstclass rank in the 
literature of their countries. Now and then exceptional facilities 
for observation have produced polite and respectable books of 
travel; but that is about all. On the other hand, the number 
of our own great writers who have filled diplomatic or consular 
posts is phenomenally large. We have heard a good deal of late 
years about the scholar in politics; the scholar in diplomacy is far 
easier to find. 

The long list, very possibly not yet exhaustive, begins with the 
name of Franklin, and begins even earlier than our national life, 
when, in 1764, he was appointed agent in London for the colony of 
Pennsylvania, with which, later on, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Georgia united to make use of his services. The initiation of the 
tradition was not altogether a happy one: when he was pleading be- 
fore the Privy Council, and was referred to by a supporter as a man- 
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i of-letters, the At- 
torney-General, 
David Wedder- 
burn, was unable 
to resist the retort 
decidedly dis- 
courteous of ‘‘A 
man of three let- 
ters? "—a phrase 
which, in the 
days. before clas- 
sical education 
went out, was 
recognized in- 
stantly as the 
Roman _ euphem- 
ism for a thief 
(fur);— and it is 
| on record that 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
CONSUL AT LIVERPOOL 

Honorable gentleman present who preserved an unmoved countenance. 

But the man-of-letters justified his employment by his invaluable 

services, between 1776 and 1785, at the Court of France, in which 

country his literary and scientific attainments received the most 
enthusiastic recognition. 

Washington Irving carried on the tradition, almost immediately 


in the sequence 
of literary history, 
though with a 
long gap in years, 
filled most nota- 
bly by the man to 
whom Irving's 
introduction to 
diplomacy as 
Secretary of Le- 
gation at Madrid 
in 1826 was due, 
—Alexander H. 
Everett, poet, es- 
sayist, political 
economist, and 
editor of The 
North American 
Review, who was 
Minister to Spain 
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Lord North was 
the only Right 
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from 1825 to 1829. It was not till 1842 that, at the suggestion of 
Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, President Tyler offered the 
same mission to the biographer of Columbus, then in his fifty-ninth 
year. ‘‘I am somewhat of a philosopher,” he wrote from Paris on his 
way, ‘‘andI shall try to reconcile myself to the ceremonies of courts 
and the conversation of courtiers, consoling myself by the reflection 
that the time will come when I shall return to sweet little Sunnyside, 
where I can sit on a stone fence and talk about politics and rural 
affairs with neighbor Forkel and Uncle Brom.” 

The same decade saw the appointment of another great author 
in Bancroft, who represented us at the Court of St. James’s from 
1846 to 1849, though his longest term of service came later, when, 
after a brief stay at St. Petersburg, he spent six years in Germany 
(1868-74), accredited first to the North German Confederation and 
later to the newly-created Empire, and was only recalled at his own 
request in his declining days. A little later Bayard Taylor, who had 
tramped through Germany in his youthful Wanderjahre, earning his 
bread by newspaper letters, was Minister to Germany for some six 
months, just before his death. He also had had some previous ex- 
perience, as Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg in 1862-3. 
Probably the longest period of diplomatic labor given by any 
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American representative was that of George Perkins Marsh, who was 
Minister to Turkey from 1849 to 1853, and to Italy from 1861 until 
his death in 1882. Inthe latter country he enjoyed a personal in- 
fluence never equalled by any other American; and, magnis componere 
parva, it was in Italy that the present writer (if he may be permitted 
to recall a fact not without its significance in the appraisement of Mr. 
Marsh’s literary work) read as a boy of fifteen, and even at that age 
received a lasting impression from ‘‘The Earth as Modified by 
Human Action.” Marsh was succeeded by Mr. W.-W. Astor, him- 
self known as author and magazinist, who was accredited to the 
Quirinal for three years. 

Motley, to go back again, was minister to Austria from 1861 
to 1867 ; and his successor, John Jay, has left on record a tribute to 
the admirable qualities of the state papers handed down by him— 
to the same thoroughness, lucidity, and style which have won such a 
deserved reputation for his historical work. At the same time Mr. 
John Bigelow was in residence at the Court of Napoleon III, and, 
by an odd coincidence, it fell to his lot to discover the original 
manuscript of his great predecessor Franklin’s autobiography, which 
he edited for publication after his return to America. Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, author and journalist, has transacted our business with the 
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French Republic, besides representing the American people as special 
Ambassador on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s jubilee. 

Among the interesting inferences suggested by an examination 
of the facts on which this article is based, may be mentioned the 
apparent seductiveness of a diplomatic career, which again and 
again has recalled to it men who had apparently wandered far from 
its paths. In no case, however, have the swings of the pendulum 
been so many or so long as in that Dr. Andrew D. White, who, so 
long ago as 1854, was attaché to the Russian legation, who a quarter 
of a century afterwards was for two years Minister to Germany, and 
who has now returned to Berlin under a far different régime from 
that of his earlier experience. Another alternation of pedagogy and 
statecraft has been that of Dr. J. B. Angell, the President of the 
University of Michigan, who was in China 1880-81 (not long enough 
to test the comparative attractions of ‘‘a cycle of Cathay”), and has 
lately gone to Turkey,—where we have also been represented by Mr. 
Oscar Straus, who now goes thither again to succeed Dr. Angell, and 
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by Gen. Wallace, the author of ‘‘ Ben Hur,” as well as in older days 
by Mr. George H. Boker, formerly the best-known of Philadelphia 
poets and authors. At the Court of the Shah, Mr. G. W. S. Benjamin 
and, at the present day, Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy have doubtless 
found abundant leisure for the wooing of the Muses. The late 
Eugene Schuyler, historian of Peter the Great and of Turkestan, 
rounded out his diplomatic career as Minister to Greece. 

The consular service, while it must be dull and prosaic by com- 
parison with the pomp and circumstance attending an ambassador’s 
life even in these unpicturesque days, has yet been able to entice into 
its uneventful commercial routine scarcely less distinguished writers. 
If not in chronological order yet in literary rank, the first name that 
comes to the mind is that of Nathaniel Hawthorne. After holding 
official station at home, and thus accustoming himself to the drud- 
gery of ledgers and invoices, he was in 1853 appointed by President 
Pierce, his old college friend, to the richest place in his gift, the con- 
sulship at Liverpool, which he held for four years. He accepted it 
with reluctance, and was yet so sensible of the kindness of the 
President’s intention that, at the very height of Pierce’s unpopularity, 
he chose, against the advice of the prudent, to show his appreciation 
by the dedication of a book to him. Hawthorne’s English sojourn 
produced, in ‘‘Our Old Home,” one of the two most notable 
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Mr. JOHN BIGELOW 
MINISTER TO FRANCE 
literary results ot foreign service—for Irving did not write of Spain 
as the result of his diplomatic residence there, but rather owed his 
place to his Spanish studies. The other, ‘‘ Venetian Days,” is the 
delightful outcome of Mr. Howells’s stay among the canals and the 
lagoons, where he was preceded by another veteran of American 
letters, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell—who accumulated materials for a 
history of Venice, unfortunately never written. It is a sharp transi- 
tion from the delights of Venice to the fog and dirt of Glasgow, than 
which Liverpool is only a little less desirable as a place of residence; 
but thither we should have had to go between 1880 and 1885 to find 
Mr. Bret Harte—like Mr. Howells a follower of Benjamin Franklin 
with both the pen and the composing-stick, as well as in foreign 
service. John Howard Payne spent the eleven years before his death 
(1852) as Consul at Tunis, where his own classic eulogy of the delights 
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of home must have had for him uncommon poignancy and truth. 
Another veteran of the consular service is the poet, Mr. John 
i James Piatt, long identified with the consulship at Queenstown. 
The signature of at least one Consul-General, Mr. Charles de Kay 
(Germany), is well-known outside the archives of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Two names have been purposely reserved from the foregoing 
enumeration, and those perhaps the two whose absence would be 
soonest noted by the first thought of almost any reader—the one for 
his rank among American authors, the other also for the special cir- 
cumstances of the time. It is scarcely necessary to say that they are 
those of James Russell Lowell and John Hay. 

When Mr. Lowell went to London, where Bancroft, as we have 
seen, and other distinguished men had preceded him, the day was of 
course long past when people could be astonished -to find an Ameri- 
can not only a cultivated gentleman but a writer of excellent English 
—when they could apply Dr. Johnson’s famous parallel of the dancing 
bear and the preaching woman: “One does not expect to find it 
well done ; the surprising thing is that it is done.” Yet it is not too 
much to say that Lowell set a standard of his own; that he estab- 
lished a tradition which has ever since flourished, even when our 
representatives have not been professed authors ; that he made the 
American ambassador ex officio a force in the best literary-social life of 
London. The invitation of Col. Hay to speak at the Omar Khayyam 
dinner last year, an invitation which bears a typically distinct cachet 
of its own, is as good an illustration as any of what was expected : 
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the supremely felicitous manner in which he responded to that invi- 
tation showed that the expectation was well founded. And now,* 
when Englishmen may say that he, like Religion in Berkeley’s day, 
«stands a-tiptoe.in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand,” 

they await his successor with the comfortable security that another 
pleasant friend, a/fer aureus, will be sent to them. Whatever may 
be the future of Anglo-American alliances as political factors in the 
world’s destiny, it is in every way a good thing that the amenities of 
unofficial intercourse should have found such worthy exponents. 

Amid the arduous cares of the State Department, it is scarcely 
to be hoped that Col. Hay will soon find time for any sustained labor 
in the field of letters ; so we may turn back to the two unpretentious 
volumes which give us the best of his past writing, and renew our 
pleasure in them. His biographical work is, from its subject, too 
well known to need more than a passing mention. ‘‘I think,” wrote 
FitzGerald to Lowell in 1879, ‘‘that you will one day give us an ac- 
count of your Spanish Consulship, as Hawthorne did of his English ; 
a noble book, which I have just been reading over again.” What a 
rich and vivid account he could have given is known to readers of 
last month’s Critic; but one likes to think, too, how FitzGerald 
would have delighted to read “Castilian Days” once and again. 


* Since this was written, Mr. Hay has arrived in America. 
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There is one thing about the book, it must be said, which will 
diminish the pleasure of many people—its intense hatred of bigotry, 
finding sometimes distinctly disagreeable expressions ; but otherwise 
the keen eye alike for the beauties of nature and for the phenomena of 
politics, the insight into the Spanish character, so hard for a foreigner 
to fathom, the seizing of the picturesque in many an episode of Span- 
ish history—all these, with a light, graceful and lettered style, make 
the book exceedingly pleasant reading. ‘‘ If you will wander through 
the dark alleys and hilly streets of the Moors’ quarter of Madrid, 
when twilight is softening the tall tenement-houses to a softer pur- 
pose, and the doorways are all full of gossiping groups, and here and 
there in the little courts you can hear the tinkling of a guitar and the 
drone of ballads, and see the idlers lounging by the fountains, and 
everywhere against the purple sky the crosses of old convents, while 
the evening air is musical with slow chimes from the full-arched bel- 
fries, it will not be hard to imagine you are in the Spain you have 
read and dreamed of.” Nor is it hard, thanks to Mr. Hay, to sit in 
New York and fancy the same thing—all the while that our lives and 
property are reasonably safe, and our meals are redolent of some- 
thing besides oil and garlic. 

It is by the six ‘‘ Pike County Ballads,” and notably “Jim 
Bludso,” whose keynote, 

«T’'ll hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore,” 


has almost passed into popular speech, that Col. Hay is best known 
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to the average person as a poet ; there is a rude strength about them, 
in the manner of Bret Harte, which is likely to give them a long life. 
The literary reader find more to his taste, perhaps, in the poems 
under the heading ‘‘ New and Old,” which are full of delicate fancy 
and deep feeling. He will probably prefer, from the standpoint 
of rhythm, those in which the metre is more restrained, to the 
loose anapzstic measure which makes an unsatisfactory form for 
some of them; though he will find some elegiacs (and rhymed at 
that), unusually successful among English experiments in that metre. 

In Col. Hay’s writings on Spanish matters, both prose and verse, 
there are many passages, written years ago, which yet offer a strong 
temptation to quote them for anyone endowed with the journalistic 
instinct of ‘‘ timeliness,” but it would be scarcely fair to embarrass 
him now by bringing up in different circumstances, things, which 
were written (in Mr. Gladstone’s useful phrase) when he was ‘‘in a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility.” The first of 
the following stanzas, however, composed during and with reference 
to the Civil War, almost compels quotation by the height of its poet- 
ical imagination; and the two latter express so sober a hope and are so 
patient of two interpretations for a diplomat, that they may be added 
also at the close of a necessarily brief and inexhaustive appreciation : 


*« Enthroned in light and bathed in balm, 
In lonely majesty the Palm 

Blesses the isles with waving hands,— 
High-Priest of the eternal Calm. 
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Yet Northward with an equal mind 

I steer my course, and leave behind 
The rapture of the Southern skies,— 

The wooing of the Southern wind. 


O strong, free North, so wise and brave ! 
O South, too lovely for a slave! 
Why read ye not the changeless truth,— ? 


The free can conquer but to save? 


May God upon these shining sands 

Send Love and Victory clasping hands, 
And Freedom’s banner wave in peace 

Forever o’er the rescued lands !” 


A. I. pu P. CoLeman. 
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The Chant of the Archangels, from ‘‘ Faust ’”’ 


RAPHAEL: 


The sun, in olden wise resounding, 
Choirs with his rival brother-spheres, 
And, his fore-written orbit rounding, 
With thunder-sweep fulfills the years. 
The sight of him to angels giveth 
New strength, but how they may not say; 
The works, whose high scope none conceiveth, 
Are grand as on the primal day. 


GABRIEL: 


And swift, and swift past knowing, speedeth 
The pomp of earth in wheeling flight; 
To Eden’s radiant flush succeedeth 
The deep, awe-laden gloom of night. 
The sea’s unmeasured floods are swirling 
In foam upon the crags’ deep base, 
And crag and sea alike are whirling 
In swift, eternal spheral race. 


MICHAEL: 


And storms, in rival rage, are beating 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 

Round all, in their wild wrath, completing 
A chain of deepest energy; 

There too, a flashed destruction, searing, 
Foreruns the crashing thunder’s way,— 

Still, Lord, Thine Envoys act revering 
The even sequence of Thy day. 


THE THREE: 


The sight new strength to angels giveth, 
Though they Thy purpose may not say, 

And all Thy high work ever liveth, 
Sublime as on the primal day. 


A. A. ADEE. 





A Woman’s Newspaper 
‘¢La Fronde ’’ and What it Stands for in French Journalism 

THAT CouRAGEOUS and interesting venture Za Fronde, a daily 
newspaper, published, edited and composed by women, as we are in- 
formed at the head of each copy, has its home in an old house in the 
Rue St. Georges, Paris. A visit to the office will disabuse the mind 
of anyone who still cherishes the notion that clever brains and inky 
fingers, business ability and a forbidding exterior are inseparable quali- 
ties in woman. Miss Sarah Brass and her kind would find no three- 
legged stools here. The visitor is conducted upstairs by an ‘‘em- 
ployée” (that is the term applied to the office girls of Za Fronde), in 
green dress with brass buttons; and fortunate is she, or he (for the 
male sex is not forbidden entrance), who is the first to arrive after five 
o'clock, as there is usually a small crowd of visitors for Mme. Du- 
rand, who takes them in turn and listens most courteously to all they 
have to say. 
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The charming Directrice, formerly a pensionnaire of the Theatre 
Frangais, received her journalistic training on the Presse, a paper 
edited by her husband, of which she took entire charge for one year. 
After that she worked for a time on the Figaro. One is surprised at 
first on meeting this young and exceedingly attractive woman as 
the commanding spirit of a daily journal, but a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with Mme. Durand explains the success of this new departure. 
For the Fronde is now an assured success and has already outgrown 
its quarters. 

The idea of a woman’s newspaper first came to Mme. Durand 
last year, when she attended the Woman’s Congress in Paris, and saw 
women with good ideas and abilities, but with no means of bringing 
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them before the public. ‘‘ Feminism had until then been exploited 
by eccentrics, and I thought that the time had now come to give a 
serious journal to the noble cause.” The result is the Fronde, pub- 
lished for the first time on g Dec. 1897. 

But the paper is not run only with the idea of exploiting ‘‘ femi- 
nism.” Mme. Durand believes in giving women an opportunity of 
proving that they can work on equal terms with men, and not of 
simply éalking about it, and when the proof is given the pay is forth- 
coming. The compositors—of whom there are eighteen—asked for 
five francs a day, the usual sum for women, but are given eight. ‘‘ If 
they do men’s work, they must receive men’s wages,” said Mme. Du- 
rand. Soon after the Fronde was started the hand of the law came 
down heavily on it for infringing the statute which forbids women to 
work at night, and the case is not decided yet. Mme. Durand says 
she hopes to have this law repealed, and has already the promise of 
several Députés in her favor. Its passage was procured by men and 
not by women, as has been stated, and it is a stone in the path of 
woman’s progress, for it is more difficult for her to get employment 
when the police are able to come and enquire if she has worked an 
hour over time, or in a room too warm or too cold, etc. At the same 
time she thinks that women are easier to work with than men. They 
do not gossip as much, nor spend so much time over cigarettes, 

Mme. Durand expressed much astonishment at our not having 
been the first to start a woman’s paper in America, especially as we 
have women journalists, a thing hitherto almost unknown in France. 
Asked if it had been found difficult for the women to do‘all the re- 
porting, the Directrice said that there had not been the slightest 
trouble in that respect. The great difficulty and one of the hardest 
struggles at first was to get the women to come out of the seclusion 
which they have made for themselves, for Mme. Durand saysthe men 
are not responsible for it, and that she met with much more encour- 
agement from men at first, and numbers more of the sterner than of 
the gentler sex among her readers. And really-there is no reason 
why this should not be so, for the Fronde is not the organ of any par- 
ticular party or cause. As an example of this Gyp offered a draw- 
ing by ‘‘ Petit Bob,” each week, on condition that it should be an- 
tisemitic. The condition was not accepted, and Gyp is not numbered 
with the brilliant contributors to this journal, among whom are 
Sévérine, Judith Gautier, Georges de Peyrebrun and many others. 
There are seven critics, for the Paris theatrical first night,- literature 
and art receive their share of attention. There is a column of foreign 
news (one wishes it were longer), the doings on the Bourse are chron- 
icled, and, to charm the domestic feminine heart, there is a column 
headed ‘‘ Le Home,” containing the usual domestic information. 

A glimpse of this unique newspaper office may - interest 
your readers. Affiches decorate the walls of the porte-cochére, 
which leads to a large room hung with figured denim in artistic 
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corners electric lights form sprays of lilies. 
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In this hall are held the 


reunions of the Fronde, and at the end is a buffet in green oak laden 


with 


oclock ” is in 


A dainty tea-service shows that ‘‘ fiv 


delicacies. 


favor, and there are iced drinks also. Waitresses in neat aprons, caps 


and cuffs preside here. 


All partitions are removed and one large 


A frieze of ragged tulips lights 


eunions. 


room made of it for the r 


se as far as the waiting-room, decorated in 


stairca 
green with dark cherry panellings and Morris chairs. 


up the winding 


From this one 


is ushered into the sanctum of the Directress a large room with three 





windows draped in white. Soft grey blue walls, affiches in low tones, 


oak furniture, tall Vallauri vases, and flowers everywhere combine to 
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make this a charming apartment and to banish the old-fashioned idea 
of journalism as inky dinginess and discomfort. 

The type-setting rooms are on this floor, and, when I called, 
the young women in big aprons were busy at their tasks. Upstairs 
are the rooms of the secretary, Mme. Fournier, and of the editors; and 
everywhere one sees well-dressed, attractive-looking women. The 
only thing in the guise of a man is one of the contributors, who 
dresses in man’s clothes entirely, and who at first glance leads one 
to think that the.aid of the male sex has had to be invoked after all. 

The striking poster printed herewith is by. Mlle. Dufau. 

Paris, Sept. 1898. Marion Harwoop. 


The Novels of Gilbert Parker 


WHEN we speak of the romantic note or quality, the whole 
world knows our meaning, and tastes again at the word that fine 
elusive flavor for which all have the appetite and few the recipe. 
s Mr. Gilbert Parker's first claim to distinction among his fellows lies 

in his instinct for the romantic in scene, character, incident, and in 
his success in reproducing it. 

Very little has been written, and nothing definitely, about the © 
romantic quality. It is one of the things we are forced to recognize 
by the instinct, for it has never been made clear to the reason. The 
bare fact seems to be that certain places, people, phrases, give us an 
unaccountable joy above their intrinsic merit. They seem to set us 
at the threshold of a half-open door beyond which there is beckon- 
ing and promise. ‘They have the air of meaning more than there is 

any justification for believing they mean, and so give usa kind ot 
} flippant and light-hearted intimation of the weighty truth that this is a 
dual universe in which spirit is ever faintly discernible withdrawn 

into the shadow of things concrete. Just why certain stretches of 

country, certain faces in the street, certain words on the printed 

page, seem to our apprehension to have more. of this joy-giving 
sf quality ‘than others of equal inherent attractiveness, no man has said. 
i Fe Stevenson, gossipping on romance, suggests that in literature we feel 
that thrill whenever anything happens as we should desire it to 
happen to ourselves, but this leaves us as far away as before from 
possessing the scientific formula for constructing a romance. The 
notion of the market-place is that romances are made of love and 
war, the ingredients mixed in varying proportions to suit the taste 
of the chemist compounding them. Mr. Parker has no such wooden 
idea as this, though love and war have both found place within 
his pages. His writing may be divided into that which is wholly 








» successful, half successful, and inadequate from the point of view of 
the seeker for romance. Uninteresting he never is. 
Of his longer tales ‘‘Mrs. Falchion” is the only complete 


failure when viewed as a romance. Indeed, it is scarcely successful 
from any point of view, for it gives the reader the feeling that the 
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writer's material, striking enough in all conscience, is stiff and un- 
manageable in his hands. ‘‘The Trespasser” and ‘‘The Transla- 
tion of a Savage” are two most attractive half-successes. Both open 
in a fashion that is altogether magnificent, giving to the eye pictures 
and to the imagination strong stimulus. Gaston Belward, riding 
with his servant down to the old, unknown home of his father’s 
people in search of the kingdom that is his by right, is a figure of 
high romance who fascinates us on the spot. But when he has cap- 
tured his kinsfolk and achieved his kingdom we speedily lose interest 
in him. His further adventures are not inevitable and nght. They 
might fit lesser heroes, but not the man who took our fancy with his 
masterful entrance to Belward Court. The close of the book leaves 
the reader as discontented as its opening saw him delighted. Yet it 
cannot be said that merely as a matter of character study Belward’s 
evolution is illogical. On the contrary, it is a highly probable 
process. The lack of logic is more subtly placed in the sequence of 
the reader’s sensations. When he began the book he received an in- 
timation of happiness to be had in perusing it, and he experiences a 
feeling of dislocation and consequent resentment on discovering him- 
self cheated of this satisfaction. 

‘‘The Translation of a Savage” suffers from the same lack of 
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conclusiveness, but here the jar is really dependent upon the develop- 


ment of the heroine’s character. The book opens absorbingly with 
the marriage of an English gentleman in Canada to a young Indian 
girl whom he promptly packs off to his family in England, as a bit of 
revenge for their supposed interference in a less impossible love 
affair. This is exciting and the possibilities of the situation stir the 
imagination, but the evolution of savage Lali into a model English 
gentlewoman and leader of society is not so managed as to seem 
wholly credible, and the end is again not entirely up to the mark 
set by the spirited beginning. These tales, however, were among 
M1. Parker's earlier attempts to unite the atmosphere of romance 
with the evolution of character. They were probably experimental 
in their nature—a fact which does not interfere at all with their in- 
terest to the habitual consumer of fiction, although to the critic it 
differentiates them from the author’s more powerful later work. 
‘‘The Trail of the Sword” is a well-knit, stirring stofy, in 
which the balance is held more deftly between the claims of incident 
and those of character, but it is only in ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty ” 
and ‘‘When Valmond Came to Pontiac” that Mr. Parker is at his 
absolute best. The former isa story of Quebec in the years pre- 
ceding its capture by the English, and in it the author has success- 
fully inverted the order of nature by giving us an active heroine and 
a passive hero. The latter is a prisoner in the citadel for the six 
years whose history nearly covers the period of the story, while on 
the former falls the burden of action and stratagem in the-world out- 
side. It is a compact, vigorous, forceful tale, both firm and fine in 
texture. It has the interest of exciting incident and that of high and 
complex character subtly developed, and these diverse interests are 
so managed that each increases the effectiveness of the other. Stev- 
enson says somewhere that ‘‘to start the hare of moral or intel- 
lectual interest while we are running the fox of material interest is 
not to enrich but to stultify your tale. The stupid reader will only 
be offended and the clever reader loses the scent.” If this propo- 
sition needs a refutation, Mr. Parker may be considered to have fur- 
nished one in his studies of Alix Duvarney and Doltaire. Like 
many other dicta of the sort, this will only serve as a principle so 


, long as it is not contradicted by the practice of some other master- 


workman. And Mr. Parker has only to repeat once or twice the 
quality of the best work he has already done to find himself reckoned 
among the masters of his kind. 

‘*When Valmond Came to Pontiac” is, thus far, his finest and 
most finished work, and it would be hard to name the merit such a 
book should have which this one does not possess. The art of it is 
very notable. The whole forms one distinct and vivid picture, 
leaves one strong impression upon the mind, yet nearly every chapter 
forms a picture too. Character is embodied and incident set forth as 
clearly to the eye of the mind as if the story were told with brush 
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and pigments rather than with the pen, yet nowhere is there any 
sacrifice of the dignity and thoughtfulness which may, yet seldom do, 
accompany the vividly pictorial in literary art. ‘The book vibrates 
with the true romantic note, and yet is full of quiet realism, of 
human truth and tenderness. It reaches to the high accent of 
tragedy, but is without sadness. It satisfies equally those who 
read for amusement and those who read for art—which is a fullness 
of perfection not often to be reached. If Mr. Parker's future work 
shall attain consistently to the height of this, it would be a bold 
critic who dared prophesy for him anything less than one of the first 
places among the novelists of our generation. * 


CornELIA Atwoop Pratr, 


A Model American 

Mr. Rowianp Hazarp of Rhode Island, who died on the 16th of 
August, his sixty-ninth birthday, was astrong man whose whole strength 
was given to making this a better world. Probably he did not at 
all realize how completely his life worked out to this end ; certainly 
there was nothing of sentimentalism about his high philanthropy. In 
all his doings he was thoroughly practical, and it was his deliberative 
and logical cast of mind which gave him the leverage upon men and 
upon affairs that he used uniformly with a large unselfishness. 

His great business interests were scattered widely and were 
widely diversified ; but common to them all was the rule that the 
men whom he employed should be made to feel that they were not 
mere parts of asharply driven money-making machine, but helpful 
members of a well-managed business organization, the successful 
working of which was of substantial benefit to themselves, This prin- 
ciple, first applied to his woolen mills at Peace Dale, long has made 
that village in Rhode Island a leading text in works treating of in- 
dustrial and social economics—and a place of pilgrimage for econo- 
mists, ranging from Herbert Spencer downward, from many lands. 
It is the one mill-town in the English-speaking world where strikes 
do not occur. Another of his cardinal principles was that of helping 
people in.such a way as to stimulate them to help themselves—lifting 
them over the obstacles which they could not cross unaided, and 
then cheering them onward alone. This also was a part of his busi- 
ness system, but it went far beyond the range of those whose advance- 
ment would be, by reaction, of benefit to himself. Any man or 
woman who deserved it could count upon his strong help; and very, 
very many thus were carried by him around the hard turning-point 
in their lives. 

In all this broad helpfulness, the outcome at once of his strong 
religious convictions and of his sound philosophy, was the essence 
of a practical good citizenship which found a still wider expression 





* Mr. Parker's works are appearing in a uniform edition from the press of 
Messrs. D, Appleton & Co, 
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in his equally practical patriotism. Without entering public life— 
barred to him because our modern political methods were directly 
opposed to his strongest feelings and convictions—he was an impor- 
tant force for good in the affairs of his state and of the nation. Of 
every great question that came up for national settlement in his time, 
he was on the sound side : for the abolition of slavery, for the preser- 
vation of the Union, for honest money—from the time of the old 
wildcat banks down through the rag-dollar period to the time of the 
bogus silver dollar that still threatens us ; and on each of these clearly 
distinct leading issues between right and wrong, and on other like minor 
issues, sometimes less clearly distinct, his reasoned conclusions were 
expressed forcibly in his public speeches and published pamphlets, 
and perhaps most effectively in his direct communications with 
public men. The argument of his life was singularly complete and 
harmonious. From first to last, in small matters and in large matters, 
he consistently did all the good that he could do. And on this long, 
helpful life there is not a single stain. 
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Moscow 
Count Leo Totstoy 


In Honor of Tolstoy 
A Dinner in Celebration of the Seventieth Birthday of the Russian 
Novelist and Reformer 

A RATHER curiously assorted company, for whom about one 
hundred covers were laid, sat down at the Hotel St. Denis on Thurs- 
day evening, Sept. 8, to dine in honor of Count Leo Tolstoy’s seven- 
tieth birthday and the fiftieth anniversary of his first appearance as 
an author. Ladies were admitted when the speaking began. Speeches 
were made by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, who presided, in the absence 
of the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer of St. Bartholomew’s ; and by Mr. 
Ernest H. Crosby, but not by Mr. Whidden Graham, who, with Mr. 
Crosby, had been chiefly active in arranging the celebration. The 
other speakers were Mr. Israel Zangwill, the English novelist and 
critic, who was heard for the first time by an American audience; the 
Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, Minister to Spain; Mr. William S. Kane; 
M. P.; Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Mr. R. W. Gilder, the Rev. Dr. George 


Dana Boardman, Mr. John Swinton, Mr. Bolton Hall and Mr. Abram 
Cahan, 
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Others present were Albert Bierstadt, Robert Ogden, John B. 
Pine, J. Hampden Robb, W. W. Wyman, Norman Hapgood, E. 
N. Potter, Isaac L. Rice, James T. Bixby, Major J. B. Pond, J. 
Marion Verdery, W. Chichester Lockwood, Albert Shaw, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, Mornay Williams, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, James P. 
Hall, Joseph A. Altsheler, Thomas F. Clark, Samuel P. Avery, 
Charles A. Freeman, Otto C. Weirum, Charles S. Case, F. C. 
Bray, George A. Plimpton, S. E. Moffett; Francis W. Halsey, Charles 
F. Kroch, James MacArthur, Dr. S. Solis-Cohen, Rev. Percy S. 
Grant, Theodore Sutro, F. Tennyson Neely, J. Brisben Walker, Jr., 
David Strother Walker, W. M. Ivins, P. F. Collier, J. H. Johnston, 
W. H. Cameron, Edward Lauterbach, Rufus W. Weeks, W. J. 
Ghent, A. E. Keet, F. W. Frankland, W. C.-Church, Ripley Hitch- 
cock, E. J. Wheeler, R. R. Bowker, Amos K. Fiske, Joseph B. 
Gilder, J. Henry Hager, Will M. Clemens, Henry Harmon Neill, 
Thomas B. Connery, John S. White, Clarence Gordon, A. B. 
Cruikshank, Dr. J. M. Rice, Miles M. Dawson, Dan Beard, 
Charles F. Rideal, Robert Van Iderstine, Alfred H. Love, A. F. 
Grant, J. Brisben Walker, Arthur Dudley Vinton, Prof. James 


_ Dillard, Robert Underwood Johnson, William Jefferson, Henry W. 


Austin and Louis Windmiller. 

Letters expressing sympathy with the purpose of the dinner, and 
regret because of inability to attend, were received from Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Donald G. Mitchell, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, J. Wells 
Champney, Whitelaw Reid, Isaac N. Seligman, F. N. Doubleday, 
the Rev. F. M. North, Prof. Josiah Royce, John Dewitt Warner, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Lloyd Garrison, James Herbert 
Morse, Rev. Minot J. Savage, Richard Burton, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Edward S. Martin, Charles H. Meltzer, Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, Dr. M. L. Holbrook, George William Warren, F. C. Leu- 
buscher, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, Rev. Charles A. Briggs, Michael 
Monahan, Elbert Hubbard, Albert Matthews,° W. F. Stephenson, 
Richard Harding Davis, Arthur E. Bostwick, Col. George E. 
Waring, Jr., John A. Taylor, Edge Kavanagh, Rev. A. P. Atterbury, 
Frank R. Stockton, Charles Henry Webb, Nikola Tesla, Bliss Carman, 
Rev. John P. Peters, A. J. Auchterlonie, Walter H. Page, Rev. Josiah 
Strong, James Loeb, FE. L. R. Gould, Lewis G. Janes, Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, J. E. Learned, Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D. A. Gorton, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, F. B. Thurber, W. J. Lampton, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Wheeler H. Peckham, Charles Sprague Smith, Stephen H. 
Thayer, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Samuel P. Avery, V. Everit 
Macy, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, George Cary Eggleston, Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer, John Jay Chapman, Charles S. Fairchild and 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 


















_THE.CRITIC 
The Speeches 
Mr. ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


An occasion like this, honoring the birthday of a great man, 
should be one in which only words of gratitude should be spoken, 
and yet I fear that my gratitude will be tinctured by another feeling. 
Since I came to America I have taken on American manners, and 
rushed about the continent in such a way that my letters have 
followed me a week after; so that I found after I came here that 
besides the gentleman who kindly invited me to dine here, three 
others had also invited me, and consequently that I have missed 
three dinners. But that would not be so awful were it not for the 
fact that the invitation of the Committee to address you only reached 
me an hour or so ago. So I have not had time to cover up the 
cloven hoof of criticism. I am by habit a critic, and it is a habit 
difficult to shake off.. Long years of reviewing and theatre-going 
dishabituate a man from panegyric. So when I come to Tolstoy, I 
fear the habit of years will persist and I shall mix some critical 
remarks with the panegyric. 

If, therefore, I'reverse occasionally the role of Balaam, and if I 
curse where I ought to bless, I hope you will not consider it is 
Balaam’s ass that is speaking, and in my criticism of the master I 
have the comfort of feeling that Iam not alone. Ina certain sense 
this very dinner, while a eulogy, is also a criticism. These shining 
shirt-fronts I see around me are to a certain extent in striking contra- 
diction to the master’s teaching, and I do not say this merely to 
cover my own comparative nakedness, because this unassuming 
jacket which I wear has been described by every reviewer and reporter 
as a black Prince Albert ; so I hope the diners will not be able to 
distinguish it at this stage of the evening from a swallow-tail. 

But even leaving out the question of clothes, every item on this 
bill of fare disagrees with the master’s teachings, although I hope not 
with the diners. This very dinner is therefore a proof of their com- 
parative impracticability. Nevertheless, I will try to express the 
gratitude I do feel to this great man, and I feel this gratitude under 
certain heads. 

First of all, as a reader. I was talking last night to a lady, the 
wife of a gentleman present, who told me of the existence in this 
country of a reading society, every member of which is pledged to 
read twenty minutes a day, but not fiction. This may be simply to 
preclude their wasting their time on the newspapers, but I fear that 
it is really intended as a cut against novelists. And yet such a great 
man as Tourguéneff, although he was in the business, with his dying 
breath begged Tolstoy to give up his preaching and to go back to 
literature pure and simple, in which he was such a great figure. 
Tourguéneff and I-—I humbly place myself in the same category— 
are very well pleased to read fiction, even for twenty minutes a day, 
when it is such fiction as Tolstoy produces. I have no sympathy 
whatever with the idea that fiction is a low form of literature, and 
that is not because I produce it, for I read other people’s fiction and 
sometimes regard it as higher than my own. Now, looking on 
Tolstoy simply as a writer, and appreciating him as a reader, there is 
one book which stands preéminent as a masterpiece of fiction, 
‘*Anna Karénina.” It is certainly Shakespearian in its matchless 
portraiture, its wide range of human character ; and it appeals to us 
even more than Shakespeare’s work. It is to our modern writers we 

must go for presentation of contemporary moods and problems. 
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Now Tolstoy in his converted state disavows his novels, as 
Swinburne is ashamed of that first volume of poems and ballads which 
is the only thing that will survive him. Tolstoy has now taken up 
the idea that all art for art’s sake is wrong, and in his first years 
he was guilty of that crime of writing purely for art’s sake. Now 
that expression, ‘‘ art for art’s sake,” seems to me a shorthand expres- 
sion. It is a much misunderstood expression. ‘‘ Art for art’s sake ” 
means to some people that your art is carried on in your backyard, 
and that it has no relation whatever with humanity or the life of 
humanity. But the word Art contains in itself that expression of 
humanity which is left out of the formuja. The word Art means 
something created to stimulate life and human souls. Therefore 
art for art’s sake simply means stimulating life and human souls, 
only with that view, and not with the idea of preaching any set of 
doctrines ; and this art for art’s sake, which is really for humanity’s 
sake, this is really perhaps the highest way in which a man can 
influence his time, because great art is greater than all dogmas, 
which have their short life—every dogma has its day, just as every 
dog has,—but great art lives on with fresh meaning and fresh inspira- 
tion every year. Therefore I regret that Tolstoy disavows his earlier 
work. He has gone so far as to write a book on the subject of art. 
He says that art is something which unites all men. There are many 
things which unite all men (the wearing of hats for instance, but that 
is not art). I saw a beautiful sunset last evening. That sunset 
united all those minds that appreciated it. But the sunset was not 
there to unite those minds. The sun simply was there in its splendor, 
and those people who looked at it enjoyed it, and those people who 
looked at the colored evening papers enjoyed them. 

Where Tolstoy’s polemic against art is effective is in fighting 
this conception. As I read somewhere ‘‘ Churches were built for 
Christians to pray in, not for connoisseurs to gloat over.” Just as the 
physical laws of nature express themselves in beautiful woods and 
mountains, so do the sincere feelings and impressions of men, when 
very earnest, take on certain shapes of beauty. And some people 
try to get the expression of beauty without the feeling behind it, and 
it is against this mistake that Tolstoy massed his thunders. Some 
people will only see the artistic beauty of a church as the dominant 
thing behind it ; and they try to get the same expression of idea into 
the buildings they put up as did the people who built Gothic cathe- 
drals ; but having no soul impressions to express, the result is only thé 
pretty, pretty, and the pretty, pretty is, I think, the petty, petty. 
And so far, Tolstoy’s denunciation of much modern art is in order, 
although a more tolerant mind would allow these forms of art to 
have a certain place, but would refuse to give them any decided 
recognition, and would certainly refuse to put on probation a man 
who produced these pretty works of art, 

My next idea of gratitude to Tolstoy is as a writer, a humble 
member of that army of which he is one of the great captains. This 
connects itself with my last subject. There are some people who 
consider a novelist a kind of performing gentleman who plays tricks 
to amuse the public, and this idea was inaptly expressed by Steven- 
son in an otherwise brilliant paper, in the phrase ‘‘ daughters of 
joy” as he euphemistically expressed it, meaning thereby women 
who live by pleasing men. But that could only have been a mood of 
Stevenson’s mind. For no author can seriously regard himself as only 
a performer. It is Shakespeare as an actor, not as an author, who 
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calls himself .‘‘a motley to the view.” However, we look on litera- 
ture as a darling with a dowry. We do get paid, we do make money 
out of it, literature has money in it, but we love her for her looks. 
There are certain gentlemen who are always trying to bring authors 
to higher ideals by pirating their works, and the world will not give 
authors the credit of being really in earnest until they join hands 
with these pirates and rob themselves of all the credit of their profes- 
sion by doing their work for nothing. Tolstoy has done this, and he 
has at least removed from the ordinary mind the last shred of the 
fancy that the artist was a performing poodle, for a poodle without 
pennies would be an incongruity. And the Philistines would watch 
him perform, even for twenty minutes, if they did not have to pay. 
Tolstoy may issue his works for nothing ; conveying the impression 
to the Philistine mind, which is not very logical, that he could give 
away his works for nothing. But that is impossible. He cannot 
give away the printer’s share and the publisher's share and the binder’s 
share. Therefore his work cannot be had for nothing, and all that 
he can give away is the comparatively small amount which the author 
draws for each copy. And these books, inculcating Tolstoy’s ideals 
of real life, circulating by the very machinery which he condemns, 
furnish another proof of the comparatively impractical nature of his 
ideals. But I am myself willing to do my work for nothing if the 
State will support me. I have no estates in Russia—only castles in 
Spain. ; 

. Now, my third gratitude to Tolstoy is as a man, because even an 
author isa man. There is where I feel in common with every one 
else the impress of his example, the uplift of his great personality. 
In a sceptical and cynical age he alone has faith. This word faith 
is very much abused. As a schoolboy said, ‘‘ Faith is a belief in 
what you know to be untrue.” And we all know the word faith in 
connection with moving mountains. I don’t know if you know the 
story of the old lady who had such faith that she prayed that the 
mountains opposite her window would be removed. She prayed and 
prayed but they didn’t move, and at last she complained to her min- 
ister: ‘I believe, I have faith. I pray that this mountain will be 
removed and yet it never goes.” ‘‘Oh,” said the minister, ‘‘ you 
don’t really believe, you only fancy you do. Now, if you were really 
to pray with a true faith, you would wake up in the morning and find 
the mountain gone.” So she prayed that night with a real faith and 
went to bed; and in the morning she pulled up the blind—‘ There, 
just as expected!” The mountain was still there. 

Real religion is not a branch of engineering, and the faith that 
we approve of in Tolstoy is not an engineering faith, but faith in 
human nature, in its potentialities, faith in love and unselfish sacri- 
fice. Now the reason why Tolstoy moves us so much is that he is 
not a mere visionary. He is not a dreamer, although it sometimes 
looks so. There are many persons who are saints and are so holy 
that they see the world through their own halos, and are dazzled by 
their own white light, and do not see the world at all. And many 
people get the reputation of seers because they are not see-ers;. but 
no one can feel that of Tolstoy, whose critical analysis of life and 
mind in his novels proves to us that he understands this world in 
which he yet sees such divine possibilities. He is a profound analyst 
and yet he says that the great thing in life is self-sacrifice. It seems 
to me that he has some affinity with St. Augustine, who was also as 

great a sinner as Tolstoy confesses himself to have been, and it is 
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curious that in looking over the Confessions of St. Augustine the 
other day it struck me that he turned against his early love for the 
theatre just as Tolstoy turned against his early love for art. When a 
man not bred in the cloister tells us these things we have a different 
impression from what we should feel in listening to a professional 
preacher. 

Is is because a preacher is always under a certain amount of 
suspicion, even apart from his salary. He has been specially trained, 
specially blinded, for his profession. He is taught the way of non 
living in order to guide the people who really live, and therefore his 
endorsement, the ecclesiastical endorsement of spiritual truth, is 
always liable to suspicion. * Even were he to dodge the suspicion of 
being a mercenary person, the priest will not be removed from sus- 
picion on other grounds unless he has had experiences which would 
unfrock him. But when a man of the world, who has seen life, be- 
gins to speak these words of love and sacrifice, we prick up our ears 
in quite a different way, and this is the secret of Tolstoy's power. 
He is a witness sans peur et sans reproche for the true in life; and 
the doctrines of Christ which Tolstoy preaches are not really so ab- 
surd and paradoxical as Christians tell us. Even the doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil is quite cogent if understood within certain 
limits. That is, if you are not resisting evil when the evil is offered 
you by a comparatively moral person, in other words, a person with 
a certain moral training and a certain moral character. If such a 
person smites you on the cheek and you then turn the other cheek, 
that person, being a little moral, is so impressed by your turning 
the other cheek that he will get ashamed. If, on the other hand, 
you turn the other cheek to a—what is that place you have here in 
New York? the Bowery, yes—to a Bowery rough, you will not find 
all these beautiful things ensue. If you turn it to a man who is 
accustomed to revenge and fighting, he is liable to be struck differ- 
ently by this moral deed. Therefore, there is a certain point in 
human intercourse at which the doctrine of non-resistance shows a 
considerable insight into human nature. All that you have to do is 
to be very careful not to turn the other cheek to the wrong man. I 
don’t know that you know the story of the Quaker who turned the 
other cheek, and after getting one on that, said, ‘‘Now I take off 
my coat.” Well, we must recognize that there is a great deal of 
savage in life to which we cannot bring Christian principles, although 
we might ultimately, as they evolve more andmore. You could not 
conciliate a crocodile by offering him your arm, and there are human 
crocodiles. Tolstoy ignores the crocodiles. But in a world where 
it is the Christs who are ignored, we can overlook this ignoring of 
the crocodiles. People like Tolstoy are more valuable than men 
like Spinoza, great thinkers, because they act as motor impulses; be- 
cause they help the world. 


‘* Dreams are half deeds, and this our solid world 
Is built on visions; wherefore let no scorn 
Greet those who in the midnight grope for morn, 
And dream that war’s red banner shall be furled, 
And war’s foul reek of blood and smoke be curled 
No more about an earth renewed, reborn.” 
Those who think and feel cannot be happy if they stifle alto- 
gether the voice of Tolstoy which is in all of us. 
I have now. only to mention my last occasion of gratitude to 
Tolstoy. It is that he enables me to be here this evening to par- 
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take of the kindly hospitality of the Committee, and to address for 
the first time an audience in that great republic which owes all its 
greatness, and will owe its greatness, to basing its ideals on those 
which the great master inculcates so prophetically and so unswerv- 
ingly. 


Mr. ERNEST H, CROSBY 


I had the pleasure of visiting Count Tolstoy at his country 
home, Yasnaya Polyana, a little over four years ago. It is the place 
where he has lived almost all his life. It is the scene of most of his 
novels. The place at which I spent thé night is the very house in 
which Levinne and Kitty went to housekeeping. It is the place in 
which Princess Marie and Andre lived in ‘‘ War and Peace.” 

When I told some of my friends that I was going to see Tolstoy, 
they said to me: ‘‘Oh wait till you see him dressed as a peasant, 
you will be disillusionized. You won't think much of the man.” I 
had a little hesitation, but the very first moment I looked at him | 
was not disappointed in him. I looked at his hands and found that 
they were scrupulously clean, even his nails. I only mention this 
because I have heard so much of the filth in which he lives with the 
peasants, that it is only fair for me to bear testimony to the fact. 
Anybody would be impressed in the same way. No one could possi- 
bly meet him without being struck favorably with the earnestness and 
sincerity of the man. It is written upon his countenance. Most of 
you are familiar with his looks; his pictures represent him very fairly, 
in the rough garb of the Russian peasant, the long hair, long straggly 
beard, the blouse, the trousers tucked into his boots. It is a rather 
remarkable way for an author to appear, certainly. And yet, such is 
the evident sincerity of the man, that the idea would never enter any 
one’s head that there is any pose about it. If a man like Victor 
Hugo had done it, it would have been impossible to escape the sug- 
gestion of pose. But you see at once that the peasant’s clothes of 
Tolstoy are just the natural expression of his life, as the locusts and 
wild honey were of John the Baptist. He does not do these things 
because he wants to be conspicuous before the world, but because it 
isin him. He is not responsible for it. 

There is another thing about Tolstoy that I think you would 
hardly expect and yet it is true. I have heard it said by people who 
have met him, who were not in sympathy with his views and thought 
that he was more or less crazy, that in his appearance, manner and 
speech he was one of the sanest men that they had ever met. There 
is not even the excitability that one expects to find more or less in a 
Russian, no gesticulation. He talks very soberly. If there was any 
criticism that I would make upon him, it is that he is too serious. 
Nothing whatever of the crank about him. Iam a pretty good au- 
thority on cranks. I know them, some people think, from the inside 
as well as from the outside. There is nothing about Tolstoy except 
his costume that savors of the crank. 

What are you to do with such a man? A man whose genius 
you all admire and yet of whose life you disapprove. Are you going 
to perform that surgical operation that so many people try to do— 
take his art and reject his life? The thing cannot be done. You 
know that line of Whitman’s where he says, ‘‘ The hand that touches 
this book touches the man.” The man that touches Tolstoy's book 
touches the man, Tolstoy himself may think that he has cut loose 
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from his novels. It is a mistake. The Tolstoy of to-day is from one 
end of his novels to the other. He may have had a great change 
when he was fifty. He thinks he had. But it was a change in self- 
consciousness. It was the same man who wrote ‘‘ Anna Karénina.” 
You cannot perform that operation. How many men there are 
in this world on whom you would have to do the same thing. Some- 
times, to use a common phrase, it makes me tired to hear people 
say, ‘‘We admire their work, but we cannot admire their opinions.” 
How often we are called upon to separate in that way. Dostoyeffsky, 
a man of the most radical ideas, a man who spent part of his life in 
Siberia on account of the expression of his ideas, is one of the fore- 
most men in Russian literature. In Scandinavia whose name stands 
preéminent? Ibsen, a man of the most radical type. Whose is the 
second name? Bjérnson, a republican working in politics against 
the king of his own country. What name is preéminent in the art 
of Germany ? The name of Wagner ; and I could read you sentences 
from Wagner's prose works that would entitle him to a place as a 
leading radical and socialist to-day. Go to France. Whose name pre- 
dominates with Voltaire’s ? The name of Victor Hugo. Vietor Hugo, 
the climax of whose masterpiece is the apotheosis of the barricade, 
whose greatest hero isan outlaw, whose most contemptible villain is 
Javert, the head of the police. Come down to Zola, the strongest 
French writer of to-day, a man able to act as he thinks, standing up 
as he does against a savage military, although all France be against 
him, and taking the part of the persecuted Jew against all his fellow- 
countrymen. As to Italy, there are only two Italians read by any- 
one outside of their own country, except by Mr. Howells—Lombroso 
and DeAmicis, both radicals of the most pronounced type, one of 
them elected as deputy last week by his constituents on account of 
his radicalism. In England, only two men were admitted as quali- 
fied to step into the shoes of the Poet-Laureate—Swinburne, disquali- 
fied because he was a radical; William Morris, disqualified because 
he was a socialist. Who is without question the greatest writer of 
English to-day? John Ruskin; nobody can question that; I defy 
anyone to mention a writer of English equal to him. And we all 
know what his radicalism is. I think I have covered pretty nearly 
the field of contemporary literature. I leave out Spain, partly for 
patriotic reasons, partly because I have never read a Spanish book. 
To come to America.’ We miss to-night the face of a man who 
as a representative of literature and an admirer of Tolstoy ought to 
be here—W. D. Howells. And we know that he has been attacked 
for the very same reason that these other gentlemen have been at- - 
tacked. Now let me ask, are these all coincidences? Shall we have 
to set up a hospital for separating their art on the one side from their 
lives and their opinions on the other. We might do so in one or two 
cases, but we cannot do it in all. To those of us who have not got 
any genius, it seems that there must be something in it after all. For 
my part, I do not see any difficulty in finding the reason. We divide 
artists, literary and other artists; we classify them very crudely and 
improperly into idealists and realists. But what sort of an idealist 
would it be who had a little ideal of a little scene he wanted to place 
on the canvas and yet had no ideal of what society at large ought to 
be? What sort of ideal is that? What sort of a realist is it? What 
sort of man is it who-sees a little representation of society as he 
wants to represent it, and yet fails to see things as they are, the shams 
and injustices of society? How can a man have insight into charac- 
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ter, the character of individuals as he wants to show it to us, and not 
have an insight into the character of the society of which he forms a 
part? It has been demonstrated that truth is a great thing, a big 
thing, it underlies everything. It is the foundation of art, the foun- 
dation of society. Morley says ‘‘ Justice is truth considered on its 
social side.” Now if there is any artist, and perhaps there may be some 
here to-night, ifthere is any artist who thinks that in his art he is aid- 
ing the truth, and who is blind to all questions of social justice, I say 
that man is a superficial man. He has not got down to the centre 
of things where art and life become one. I do not mean to go into 
details as to Count Tolstoy’s views, or to say that this or that doctrine 
of his is correct. I speak of his strictures on society as it is, and his 
desire to introduce a better state of society. In a close study of the 
man one cannot escape from the fact that his art and his life are in a 
very great measure parallel. You cannot take one without the other. 
If it were not for the art of his life, the world would never have got 
the art of his books. 





Mr. ABRAM CAHAN 
I think it can be safely assumed-that at least some of the ladies 
and gentlemen present have not had the opportunity of reading Tol- 
stoy in the original, and I wish to say that it is not necessary to read 
Tolstoy in Russian in order to appreciate him. If you have read — 
Tolstoy in a translation you know him pretty nearly as well as one 
who is acquainted with him at first hand. Because Tolstoy is, if 
anything, above style. His Russian is so simple, at times so crude, 
he is so far beyond the coquetry of language, he is so human, so 
general, that an American can understand him as well as a Russian. 
I do not think he would be what he is if his genius depended upon 
style. In his works there are passages really charming, masterpieces 
of good Russian; but you will also find bad grammar, slovenly dic- 
tion. What he wants is to give life, not an example of beautiful 
style. As Mr. Zangwill says, you cannot separate art from real life. 
The circumstances under which the character of Tolstoy has grown 
are such as qualify the man for his work. He is so natural in Rus- 
sia and would be so unnatural and out of place out of Russia, that 
one must understand the history of the country as well as the man 
to understand the two. He is a man of culture. He is entirely 
antagonistic to the conditions in which he was born and bred, and 
yet he lives in Russia. He is out of sorts with himself because he 
is out of sorts with his surroundings, always in a state of unrest. 
And yet when Americans as well as Frenchmen, Germans as well 
as Norwegians, all come to celebrate the birthday of this great man, it 
seems to me that there is something back of it—that although Rus- 
sia is a despotic country and this 1s a republic, and we are all citizens 
of this republic, we find it not only possible, but necessary, to come 
here and to honor the great man that writes for Russia. I think the 
lesson to be derived from it is that although this is a republic polit- 
ically, there is room for improvement even here. When we walk the 
streets and find beggars in this great republic of ours, I think there 
. isroom for work like that of Tolstoy, and this very gathering shows 
that there are people in this country who think that there is room 
for improvement, and who look forward to having an economic re- 
public as well as a political one. 
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MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—It is a phrase that I have often spoken 
in front of the curtain. It is a very familiar one and a very pleasant 
one, particularly at a dinner where ladies are so seldom present. I 
am glad to see them here to-night, because it not only gives me the 
pleasure of looking at the ladies, which is always a delight (I always 
say things to compliment the audience), but it allows me to use my 
old familiar phrase—‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen.” 

There was published some years ago in this city a certain—or 
perhaps I should say an uncertain—dramatic paper, uncertain from 
the fact that it was spasmodic in its appearance; semi-occasionally 
we would receive that paper. The actors always read those criticisms 
which praised themselves, and passed over those which praised their 
brothers. This paper would appear and disappear in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, without the slightest reference to the subscrip- 
tions which had been received. Now and then we would miss it for 
a month or two, and then it would come out again as though nothing 
had happened. ‘‘ Our readers will remember that in our last issue 
we said so and so,” was usually its greeting. But it was so long 
since the last issue that we didn't remember anything at all about it. 
At last it was gone for, I think, a whole year, and of course it could 
not reappear again without some little apology for the shdrtcomings 
of the past, and the leading article was commenced in this manner: 
‘‘This paper was suspended a year ago, we are free to confess it, we 
regret it, but we must in honor confess it to our subscribers, that this 
paper was suspended a year ago for want of funds. It is now re- 
issued for the same reason.” 

When I was honored by an invitation to this dinner I was much 
embarrassed as to what I should say if I were called upon to speak, 
and I said to my family, ‘‘ What shall I say? I read but little. I 
paint a great deal, it is not of much consequence, but I have to save 
my eyes for my easel, and there is much that is good that I have to 
pass by. What shall I say of this great man of whom I know so 
little?” My little grandchild said, ‘‘Grandpa, perhaps they won’t 
ask you.” 

So I felt I was in the position of the old washerwoman 


who was asked to take a chance on the clock for a raffle. ‘‘ Mrs. 
McGinnis,” said Pat, ‘‘ will you take a chance on aclock? It is for 
the church, and I know you'll take a chance.” ‘‘ But, Mr. McGon- 
igle,” said she, ‘‘ what would I be doin’ with a clock?” ‘‘ Well,” 


he said, ‘‘ maybe you won’t win it.” So that I thought maybe I 
wouldn’t be asked. However, fearing that I would be asked, I wrote 
to a literary friend of mine:—‘‘If I am asked, it is necessary that I 
should be posted a little. I don’t mind expressing my ignorance to 
you, an old friend, in regard to the great man with whom everyone 
else is very familiar. So if you can give me an idea, so that I can 
pretend I know something about him, it will help me.” He wrote 
back:—‘‘ Count Tolstoy is a Russian novelist, whose capacity for 
non-resistance is very great.” This, of course, is ashort biographical 
sketch, not one from which one could gain a great deal of informa- 
tion. I think he remarked that he was so non-aggressive that he 
would not even resent an insult, not even a crime committed against 
an amiable grandmother. I wrote back to say that I was quite aware 
that Count Tolstoy was a Russian novelist, as well as a nobleman, 
and that I could only say his non-resistance must be a quality much 
prized by his publishers in St. Petersburg. 
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Now, finding that I could say nothing, and that so much would 
be said by those who knew all about this great man, I thought it 
would be better to confine myself to matters of which I knew at least 
a little, and as there are wheels within wheels so there are speeches 
within speeches; and it struck me that one or two speeches that I 
have heard in front of the curtain by actors in various conditions of 
emotion and excitement—I won't say from what, —that these speeches 
might possibly interest you, as I presume you may not have heard 
them. 

Years ago, when I was quite a young man, in Memphis, Tenn., 
we had a manager who was probably the least disconcerted man in 
the world. Not even his non-payment of salaries seemed to affect 
him in the least. His poise was perfect. Nothing disturbed his 
equanimity. If he was asked by one of the actors for a little back 
salary, he would look at him benignly, as much as to say ‘‘ Don’t 
make any apology for it, my dear boy, don’t say a word about it.” 
On one occasion some terrible disturbance took place; the earth 
trembled; the whole city shook, and Potter, the manager, rushed out 
in front of the curtain and with perfect equanimity said:—‘‘ Don't be 
alarmed, ladies and gentlemen; it is only an earthquake.” 

The next speech that I heard in front of the curtain was by my 
old friend and colleague, William J. Florence. We were playing 
what is called ‘‘the New England circuit "—Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, and so on. Mr. Florence was called in front of the curtain 
to make aspeech. He madea very good one, and concluded in the old 
conventional terms, that he could not throw away the present oppor- 
tunity of expressing his feelings toward the audience. He said:— 
‘*It is here and to you, ladies and gentlemen, that I owe my present 
success in my profession. We knew each other when boys and girls 
together. We played marbles together under the shadow of the 
old church, and now, at this late date, to receive this warm welcome 
from old friends,—what can I say? Simply that I never can forget 
the people of Hartford.” A man in the front row said, ‘‘ This is 
New Haven, Mr. Florence.” He said, ‘‘I mean New Haven, of 
course.” 

The next and last speech that I shall bore you with was one 
made by a manager in the olden times in one of the country towns 
of Pennsylvania. We used to save up all the money we made in 
winter, so as to go up in the little country towns and lose it in sum- 
mer. The manager on this occasion wanted to apologize for a 
change in the performance. He had been out during the day en- 
gaged in what he called working up the business, which seemed to 
be drinking brandy-and-soda with the dramatic critic. He came to 
the theatre to make the apology in a nervous and excited state, and 
walked upon the stage rather unsteadily, and taking off his hat, 
which he dropped and picked up very awkwardly, he said:—‘‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I am sorry to appear before you in the character of 
an apologist, but I have been manager here, you know—lI am sorry 
to appear before you in the character of an apologist, but the per- 
formance will have to be changed, ladies.and gentlemen. Our lead- 
ing man has had to go to Philadelphia, his mother is dead—the old 
lady has died, and I have to—lI do not like to make an apology. It 
is a very mortifying thing todo. But—the man’s mother is dead. He 
has got to attend the funeral. The funeral will take place to-mor- 
row at 11 a. M., Seventh and Vine. Well, the man’s mother is dead, 
that’s all there is about it. There never was an apology made here 
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before—yes, there was an apology made for me here a few weeks 
ago, I couldn’t act that night; I wasn’t very well; I am not very well 
now. But the man’s mother is dead. But so long as I am manager 
of this theatre, it shall never occur again.” 


THE HON. STEWART L. WOODFORD 


I came here under contract that I should not be called upon to 
speak. If you were wicked ward politicians I might understand the 
change in the situation, but you are all ‘literary fellows” and still 
break the contract. My position is peculiar. The Department of 
State has officially informed me that I am still Minister to Spain, on 
leave of absence, and I suppose that being Minister still, I ought to 
be the still Minister. Since I came over no friend has offered me a 
glass of sparkling wine that was not labelled ‘‘Mumm’s extra dry,” 
and most have offered me still wines and instructed me to drink 
nothing else. 

It is pleasant on this birthday of a great author, with the echoes 
of recent and successful war dying out, it is pleasant to note that his 
song, his speech and his work have been for peace. Until the hour 
when .a resort to force became necessary, it is the honor of our 
President, and it will remain his honor through the centuries to 
come, that William McKinley did all that a brave, strong man could 
do to keep peace with honor and with justice to suffering humanity. 

Now I know what is in your thought, and I know what is in 
mine. This war has strangely come to sudden and victorious issue. 
This war leaves us in possession of the Antilles. This war leaves us 
where no man had dreamed in the beginning. This war leaves us 
in possession of the key to the Philippines. What we shall do with 
that responsibility no man to-day—no man to-night—may say. But 
that no man misunderstand me, let me say these words. I may not 
say that wherever the flag has gone, there the flag must stay. This I 
will say—firmly, directly, so that no man may misunderstand me: 
wherever our flag has gone, this broad earth around, there the civiliza- 
tion, the humanity and the liberty for which our flag stands and 
which our flag embodies and represents, must stay, God helping us, 
forever. 


MR. R. W. GILDER 


I shall only say that this birthday dinner seems to me to be one 
of the most significant I ever attended. I have attended the birth- 
day dinners of those who were present, and again of those who were 
dead. We have honored Shakespeare and others who are dead. But 
a dinner in honor of one who could not be present but who is living 
and doing his work in the world is unique. It comes at a time when 
the word peace, uttered by Tolstoy and by the Tsar as well, has a 
meaning for the world that it never had before, for the world must 
listen to that word, or the civilization we now have will be in grave 
danger. 

As to his art, we should not be so interested in Tolstoy’s opin- 
ions if he had not the power of putting the human spirit into human 
language beyond the power of any man now writing. Therefore we 
honor ourselves in doing honor to him. 
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before—yes, there was an apology made for me here a few weeks 
ago, I couldn’t act that night; I wasn’t very well; I am not very well 
now. But the man’s mother is dead. But so long as I am manager 
of this theatre, it shall never occur again.” 


THE HON. STEWART L. WOODFORD 
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nothing else. 
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mine. This war has strangely come to sudden and victorious issue. 
This war leaves us in possession of the Antilles. This war leaves us 
where no man had dreamed in the beginning. This war leaves us 
in possession of the key to the Philippines. What we shall do with 
that responsibility no man to-day—no man to-night—may say. But 
that no man misunderstand me, let me say these words, I may not 
say that wherever the flag has gone, there the flag must stay. This I 
will say—firmly, directly, so that no man may misunderstand me: 
wherever our flag has gone, this broad earth around, there the civiliza- 
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which our flag embodies and represents, must stay, God helping us, 
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MR. R. W. GILDER 
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Letters of Regret 
MR. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


York Harzor, Mainz, August 21, 1898. 

I am sorry that I shall not be able to join with his other 
frends in keeping the seventieth birthday of Leo Tolstoy. His 
writings and his life have meant more to me than any other man’s; 
and if I could be with you I should try to express my deep sense of 
the import of his philosophy to such an age as this, and to a people 
who have been the latest, as I wish they might be the last, to make 
war. 

It seems to me that Tolstoy’s greatest word is peace; and in this 
as in everything he appeals. to the intellectual and spiritual reality 
within the official and social simulacrum which hides each of us from 
the others. It has been his mission to give men a bad conscience, 
to alarm them and distress them in the opinions and conventions in 
which they rested so comfortably. He repeats to us the divinely 
simple truth which the good and wise have known from the begin- 
ning, in terms which the most modern intelligence cannot refuse as 
trite. He arrives at a moment of civilization when no one any longer 
contends that the evils which war sums up in itself are justifiable 
apart from it, and he asks us to refrain from them by refraining from 
war, which makes imperative things essentially and immutably wrong. 

Tolstoy’s literature, his matchless art, his fiction, which makes 
all other appear so feeble and false, is merely the flower of his love 
of men, his desire to be true to them. All that he has written, so 
far as I know it, is of one effect with all that he has been since he 
came to his moral consciousness. I cannot separate his zsthetics 
from his ethics, for he has himself known no difference in them. But 
it seems to me that in his fiction he works more instinctively and 
vitally, and I believe that in this he will work longest. As a teacher 
he has put in contemporaneous terms the wisdom which has always 
been in the world for the conduct of men; but as an artist he has 
divined things concerning their nature and character in mystical 
heights and depths unreached before, and has portrayed life with an 
unexampled truth and fullness. 

Such a man was sure to come when he was needed most; and in 
order that he should perform his office to the generation to which he 
was sent it was not necessary that his own life should be perfect, or 
his whole doctrine unerring. One perfect life and one unerring 
doctrine we had already, and it is praise enough for Tolstoy to say 
that he teaches these with all his heart and all his mind; and how- 
ever he falters or wanders, he worships them by a constant endeavor 
for their goodness and beauty. 


W. D. Howe ts. 


Mr. EDMUND C. STEDMAN 


Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y. 

To comprehend Tolstoy, the devotee is to remember that he is 
first of all the creative writer, the artist, the poet. His dramatic 
sense still affects his life. But every great author must bea humani- 
tarian. We may play with our colorand drawing and rhythm, yet in 
the end all learn that expression, or even invention, is not much un- 
less pledged to the betterment of mankind and to making clearer the 
problem of human destiny. 
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As a Russian symbolist of the primitive Christianity, Tolstoy is 
in no wise a fanatic. There is a stern and rational purpose, I take it, 
in his bearing. He is the man on the ground, with arms outspread 
—a living cross—in the pathway of armies and emperors, You can- 
not overlook him, you dare not trample on him, and there is not 
room to pass him by. At this moment, the chief of his own vast 
and warlike autocracy halts before that figure, and utters a cry for 
Peace that well may seem the heralding of a second coming of the 
Lord. 

That cry, dramatic as it is and henceforth memorable, is of less 
moment than the hastening economic movement so sure to bring 
about an equal distribution of resources, and with it universal peace, 
comfort, liberty, and the reduction of motives for crime. In every 
rank of life, men of the first intelligence perceive that civilized races 
are advancing almost abreast toward a humane and scientific social- 
ism. The movement is automatic, evolutionary, that of a tendency 
as absolute as what we call the blind force of Nature. It goes on 
with geometrical progression. The outset of a Golden Year may be 
nigher than we dare to believe. When its lustre comes, it will be 
inclusive as day itself, and not bestowed upon isolated communities, 
but throughout a community of the peopled world. 

Learned economic journals, now honestly loyal to their dismal 
science, report each inevitable failure of these ‘‘ too previous ” com- 
munes as another refutation of socialism. These very journals will 
so insensibly go with the drift as to become the voluntary exponents 
of the new order, to which, I say, the world must march abreast or 
not at all. 

To a believer who has watched for half a century a movement 
as steadfast as that of the stars in their courses, the method of Count 
Tolstoy seems the reverse of one for your or my adaption, I 
scarcely think that a man of his power and insight considers it as 
such, in his heart of hearts. The inventor of a process that enables 
one man and a machine to turn out a thousand pairs of shoes in a 
day does more for his race than a thousand men of genius and devo- 
tion can achieve by sitting on cobblers’ benches and plying the awl 
and thread. What, then, is Tolstoy’s achievement? He is the su- 
preme exemplar, at this moment, of an ideal—that of the patient and 
unselfish labor that is both love and prayer. An ideal routs the force 
of conventions:; a single protagonist inspires a host of men. Tolstoy 
is the chief of living inspirers, and not for Russia alone. The chil- 
dren of his soul spring up in other lands. We have them here and 
now, and this very feast is one of their communion services. After 
all the essential life of a writer, as of every other craftsman, apper- 
tains to the work in which he excels others. In my own belief the most 
sincere, the most modest, the most distinguished, of our own living 
writers, has never been so great as since he openly consecrated his 
humor, his imagination, his pathos to the service of humanity, though 
with compassionate tears that almost blinded his vision to the glimpses 
of dawn. If he is not yet fully comprehended, he is beloved—already 

on our hearts’ list for canonization. The rest will follow. If I were 
at your gathering, I would ask you to join me in a toast to Mr. 
Howells. 

Long may it be before the time for placing on his urn the well 
won legend—£? ego in Altruria. 


Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAM. 
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THE REv. Dr. R. HEBER NEWTON 


East Hampton, N. Y., September 2, 1898. 

I suppose that among all the rightly deserved eulogies of this 
remarkable man which may be brought forth at the dinner, there will 
be no entire and indiscriminate endorsement of his views. That is 
too much to ask of anyone concerning a genius of such a rare order. 
The movements of such a genius are naturally more or less eccentric, 
according to the prescribed orbits of thought and action. Naturally, 
it is in the line of his religious and social thought that his work most 
interests me, as a minister. In these lines, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that he makes in the right direction ; and that the movement 
of such a mighty spirit along these lines is one of the great factors of 
our present generation. I believe it will be realized later on that he 
has been one of the most stimulating forces of our day upon those 
natures prepared for his teachings. 

While I differ from him in many particulars of his religious and 
ethical teaching, I am profoundly impressed by the fact that almost 
alone, one might well say, among the great intellectual forces of our 
generation, he takes Jesus Christ seriously. There is no more curious 
fact in the development of Christianity than that, amid its over- 
whelming adoration of Jesus, the Christ, it has failed thus to take 
him seriously. I mean by this that, while he himself has been 
placed upon the very highest pinnacle, a§ the very God, walking our 
earth in human form; and while the Christian Church has been 
founded upon him ; and while all Christian doctrine has been made 
to center in right belief about him—his own teachings have been dis- 
sipated away into figures of speech, into metaphors and parables and 
what not—whereby it has been left for those who confess and call 
themselves Christians to deny the application of his teachings to their 
daily lives—thus incurring the true infidelity of unfaithfulness to the 
Master of the Church. I need scarcely illustrate this point. It is 
familiar to everyone. His great crucial sayings are resolved away 
into utterances which lay no commands upon us, and impose no 
authority over us, bidding us in no whit to follow them literally, and 
constituting in no true sense the principles of individual life and 
social order. 

It has been reserved for this one man to recall to the conscience 
of the Christian Church the forgotten fact that perhaps Jesus 
Christ knew what he was talking about and meant what he said 
—even in the words which most offend our Gradgrind minds. Here, 
it seems to me, is the diverging point within the Church to-day— 
according as we follow in the traditional lines of speculation about 
Jesus, and neglect his words as principles of life, or as we accept these 
words as principles of life and try our best to shape our lives, society, 
and the State, by them. 

For one, I do not believe that the day of philosophy in religion 
is past—that is to say, that theology is obsolete. But I do most 
thoroughly believe that the day has come when, however we may 
differ in our philosophizings or our theologizings, we ought to be pre- 
pared to accept the mastership of Jesus seriously and honestly, if at 
all, and try what would be the outcome, for our individual lives and 
for society, of an implicit faith in him, and a loyal discipleship of 
him—of an acceptance of his prniciples as ethical laws. 


R. Heser Newton. 
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CoL. T. W. HIGGINSON 


Guiimpsewoop, Dusiin, N. H., Sept. 7, 1898. 

Leaving it for others to speak of his social views and personal 
acts, I desire to pay my tribute to the extraordinary quality of his 
works of fiction ; and especially of those novels which like ‘‘Sevas- 
topol” and ‘‘War and Peace” lay their scene among the events of 
war, 

To anyone who has ever been in military service, these books 
differ in kind, rather than in degree, from all other novels bearing on 
that theme. Compared with these, all others offer us merely a dress 
parade of perfectly appointed soldiers, without scar or stain, and 
resembling those of whom the Grand Duke Constantine, Tolstoi's 
fellow countryman, once said that he should dread a war, for it would 
certainly spoil his troops. 

All other military pictures, before those of Tolstoi, resembled 
those familiar engravings of the Death of Nelson in which that hero 
dies on the quarter deck, in the midst of battle, surrounded by weep- 
ing officers, each one of whom has apparently just emerged from a 
bandbox, in exquisitely fitting garments, in time to strike an attitude 
and bid his admiral adieu. 

The waste, the uncertainty, the desultoriness of ordinary war— 
its dirt, its disease, its neglect, its absence of system and of method— 
all these things, which have daily horrified us for long weeks in the 
newspapers, were familiar long since to those who read of them in the 
wondrous pages of Tolstoi. Tuomas WENTWoRTH HIGGINsON. 





Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
New York, 7 Sept. 1898. 

If Napoleon’s career is an example of egotism served by genius, 
as Taine has said, Tolstoy’s career is an example of noble devotion. to 
humanity, served by genius. His life, in its simplicity and its con- 
secration to unselfish ends, is quite on a level with his art, and, in 
my judgment, he is one of the greatest artists of the century. 

It is not necessary to accept all his conclusions in order to 
thoroughly admire and appreciate his spirit and his genius. It seems 
to me that what he is, and what he has done, constitute a more 
lasting contribution to the discussion of the relation of art to life 
than all the abstract or speculative presentations of that matter which 
have been made. 


A Rule for Humor 


THE constant strain of the American people to keep itself amused, 
the repeated attempts we make to take Puck and Judge and Life, our 
sense of responsibility about it—these things are too often ob- 
served to require any further comment. The sadness of the American 
smile is getting to be one of the surest tokens we are known by now 
among the peoples of the earth. 

The present writer has no desire to overreach an indulgent pub- 
lic. Hewould not seem to undertake to reform the American smile, 
or even to suppose for a single moment that anything so profound, 
anything that lies back so far in mystery, or reaches down so deep 
into the roots of being, as a smile, could ever expect to be reformed 
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by any kind of movement, or by any person, or combination of per- 
sons, or by anything whatever, in fact, but the interplay of ages, 
and the birth and death of institutions, and the coming of great men 
one by one. Praying might be reformed in some such fashion, —but 
not smiling. Why a man laughs is harder to find out than why he 
believes. It may not be amiss, however, things being as they are, to 
suggest to the more enduring ones—to those who still keep on read- 
ing funny magazines, as in the days that are now gone by,—that 
they are expending their labors, we have every reason to believe, in 
exactly the wrong direction. It might be said in the seat of the 
scorner that we are wasting our time, that people who have so littie 
humor as to seriously turn to a pleasantry column for recreation or 
to a funny paper to laugh, are hopeless, that they are beyond our 
reach ; but we do not believe it. We are not willing to give them 
up. It takes a long time to learn things in this world. We have 
taken a long time ourselves—most of us; and while you and I, 
Gentle Reader, are taking a longer time on something else—we are. 
certainly doing it to-day,—it behooves us to be patient, it seems, with 
these backward ones, these people who still take Puck. We hope 
for the best. 

Three-quarters of the fun of a funny thing is finding it in the 
wrong place. The other quarter is the finding it for oneself. What 
is left after this is the joke, that is, as much joke—pure joke—as 
there ever is, in a world like this, to the man who sees a thing the 
way it is (Heaven preserve us!), and from all sides at once. 

Other things being equal (which is a phrase no one should use), 
the way to get the most smile for the least money is to subscribe for 
other people’s papers. There are few papers that would not lighten 
the burdens of the world at once, if the wrong people took them. 
The amount of good cheer that would come to Boston, if all the 
Unitarians in it were to take Zhe War Cry instead of Zhe Christian 
Register—who can estimate? The simple device of starting a club 
for Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal at Yale and Harvard would be a move 
in the right direction. It would do more to counteract the effects— 
some general move like this—of papers like Puck, Judge, Life, Larks, 
Black Cats and things (allowed on trains and public newsstands every- 
where), than almost anything that could be devised. The sigh of 
relief that would breathe across New York if its jokes were lifted 
from it, if for a few deep breathing moments it were allowed to turn 
away from the fun it tries to make for itself to the fun that is being 
made for it, and without trying, all over the world, who can tell? 
Or who can tell how true it is that the very essence of a joke consists 
in its being imported—imported, not only across the seas that sepa- 
rate the nations, but across the seas of moods that sweep between 
the smiling and crying places that dot the quaint mysterious figure 
of our little human life? 


What we want is other people’s seriousness—-would we provide 
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our smiles. Other people want ours, for the same inevitable, indu- 
bitable, eternal necessity. Why should they not have it? If they 
can make our care a joy to them, if our worry turns to a laugh 
in Italy, to a murder in China, to a philosophy in Leipzig and to a 
work of art in France, it is all an even exchange. Worry, laugh, 
murder, philosophy, art,—sooner or later, they all come back to us 
under the low sky. It’s a big world and a very round one, and very 
far around, and a ‘‘ round world,” says Theophilus, ‘‘ not because it 
makes it more convenient to be round, nor because it makes it more 
beautiful, but because it gives more sides to a world, to make it 
round, because it makes more room to shift the sorrow in, and all 
the laughing in it,” 

Nothing but a lack of humor ever attempts to tell what humor 
is, but when our spirits are fallen low, when we find ourselves too 
tired to laugh, and the definition of things instead of the things 
themselves are the best that we can do, we are inclined to the opin- 
ion that humor consists in a way of looking at things, that it consists 
in keeping a pair of eyes most everywhere—furnishing every point of 
view there is with a pair of eyes. ‘‘ The secret of life,” says Theophi- 
lus, ‘‘ is looking through the best set.” This does not mean that a 
man must be a globe-trotter to have a sense of humor. ‘‘ The real 
humorist saves his legs. You can hear him soft at night, sometimes, 
pattering round in his heart, and you know he travels by the way he 
smiles, but that is all.” <‘‘I have seen one,” he says, ‘‘sitting down 
perfectly plain, you know, for all the world like anybody else, but 
over all the earth in an hour (you can see it in his eyes)—a thousand 
points of view, a thousand sides of things, and every now and then 
in the midst of smiles—a swift way-through-to-China look, and he 
makes your heart ache, with a sudden sadness under the great round 
earth, and you go home at last loving where you never have even 
dreamed before—a next-door neighbor to Ceylon.” 

We have only commenced to be humorous. It takes railroads. 
Railroads are opening up the Imagination. The fixed law of the 
modern era is change. Humor is the soul of it. Whether to the 
modern man orto the modern nation, life is the moving onward cease- 
lessly of a point of view. It is getting truer every day. ‘‘Give me 
The Hottentot Herald, the London clubman shall say to the waiter that 
brings him Punch, in no far-off day. The New York laugh shall 
break from over the seas. The little square girls of Holland, in their 
snug, shy seriousness, shall be the joke of the Gibson Girl. ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere ” shall be ‘‘Don Quixote” to the Japanese, and the little 
lady of the Orient, peeping from caddies of tea into the wonder of 
this western world, shall be the humor of the Chicago clubs. 

All life is perspective. A little jog of line in a hidden recess of 
the brain. We laugh where we meant to cry. Revolutions might 
have been smiles. The wars of the thirtieth century will be fought 

in the faces of men. We shall smile reforms. We shall smile visions. 
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The day shall some time come when men shall smile prophecy into 
each others’ eyes. 

It would hardly be fair, however, in proposing the general re- 
form of taking the wrong paper as a means of advancing humor in 
the world, not to have it understood by all concerned, that if we 
propose to ourselves the pleasure of making fun of other people’s 
ideals, we are very poor humorists withal, unless we are willing to 
run the risk of the fun that shall come to our own. If our ideals 
are good enough, they can stand the strain. If they aré not good 
enough, it’s a sunny and exceedingly Christian way of getting better 
ones. ‘‘ Religion,” says Theophilus,—‘‘that is to say, humor,—is 
the power to laugh at people and to love them in the same breath.” 
‘«The only way to learn to laugh as a human being ought to laugh 
in a world like this,” he says, ‘‘is to begin on oneself.” One can 
take up other people afterward. The reason that the only thing a 
man can do is to begin with himse'’f, is because he is the only man 
he knows in all the world he is sure of loving enough to laugh at 
with any degree of safety. Once let him learn to laugh at himself, 
he can branch out a little. When he has learned to let others laugh 
at him, he can branch out a great deal more. He is a gentleman 
and a Christian. His very smile will have in it the religion left out 
of other men’s prayers. 

‘¢T always think better of a man,” Theophilus says, ‘‘ who makes 
fun of me. He might do worse. I’m glad he can. A sense of 
humor is something I have learned to respect from my youth up. 
Whatever is done with it, it’s there. It gives one hopes. There's 
something to work on if a man has a sense of humor. Iam absurd 
by his standard now. M laughs at me. He may change his 
standard soon. Then he will laugh at himself. Either way, we are 
both getting something out of it. Whynot? Ientertainhim. His 
being entertained entertains me. 

A man is obliged to take himself seriously, in the long run, of 
course. In the meantime, it’s something, Theophilus thinks, to save 
other people the responsibility. So smile, dear fool, dear brother- 
fool, you at me and I at you—the angels at both of us. Let 
us be glad we can. Let us be glad the angels can. To the Devil, 
no doubt—now that the world is learning, day by day, to die a-laugh- 
ing, instead of fighting, as we smile, smile, smile—we are getting 
dreary enough. Heaven haste the day when he who has laughed, 
from the Garden of Eden down, at this poor fatal humanity of ours, 
these now uncounted years, shall be at last the only being left on 
this little planet, in the sun, without a sense of humor, 

GERALD StTaney LEE. 
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The Drama 


Tir. Hope’s ‘‘ Adventure of Lady Ursula’ 

THE ENTERTAINMENT offered to New York theatre-goers during the 
opening weeks of the dramatic season has been plentiful and varied, but 
the greater part of it, as is usual in the drowsy days when the fading 
summer gives way reluctantly before autumn’s approach, was far too light 
and frivolous to furnish material for retrospective comment. Our mana- 
gers, apparently, have come to the conclusion that any piece substantial 
enough to leave an impression on the memory, would be too heavy in 
warm weather for the intellectual digestion of their jaded patrons. Thus 
it is that the mind of the conscientious first-nighter, who has made the 
rounds of the different musical farces now so much in vogue, retains 
nothing but a vague reminiscence of jingling airs, brilliant but scant dra- 
pery, and the rattle of incoherent chatter. 

Nevertheless the beginning of the new season has not been alto- 
gether devoid of promise. Of the early revivals, the most notable was that 
ot “The Royal Box,” in which Mr. Charles Coghlan gives a performance 
worthy of the height of the season; and several of the September pieces 
possess sufficient individuality and character to entitle them to a few lines 
of record. Prominent among them is « The Adventure of Lady Ursula,” by 
Mr. Anthony Hope, with which Mr. Daniel Frohman reopened the Lyceum. 
This admirable play, although well spoken of by the daily press, is worthy, 
perhaps, of higher commendation than any that has been bestowed upon 
it. Itis a veritable romantic comedy, ingenious and novel, if not alto- 
gether original in its scheme ; it is very cleverly constructed, especially in 
the later acts ; itis delightfully written, contains a number of capital 
situations andis wholly free from offence. Without being a work of actual 
genius or striking power, it reveals imagination and dramatic perception 
and is artistic, in a high degree, whether it be regarded as literature or 
drama. Such imperfections as it has are not serious. The first actis a 
little lacking in life and movement, and one or two of the principal scenes 
are a trifle overwrought, taxing credulity rather than creating suspense, 
but this latter fault is one that can be remedied. 

The whole story, of course, is improbable when tested by the ex- 
perience of actual life, but that objection might be urged with equal force 
against every comedy, ancient or modern, in which the heroine is sup- 
posed to masquerade successfully in male attire. In cases of this kind 
almost everything depends upon the capacity of the actress to present “a 
swashing and a martial outside,” as Rosalind says, and this feat is, for 
physical reasons, beyond the power of Miss Virginia Harned, whose femi- 
ninity is not to be disguised: If she had the face and figure of Miss Julia 
Arthur, let us say, she would be much more successful in imparting the 
semblance of reality to the duel scene, which, it must be confessed, loses- 
much of its plausibility and therefore much of its legitimate interest, 
through the optical demonstration of her sex which she affords. 

For the comparative theatrical failure of this cleverly devised inci- 
dent, however, Mr. Hope, himself, is partly responsible, owing to the mis~ 
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take which he makes in letting the audience know that the hero, Sir 
George Sylvester, more than suspects the identity of his fair opponent. 
His whole conduct, after his discovery of the handkerchief, proves that he 
comprehends the trick that she has played upon him, and it must be plain 
even to the most ingenuous spectator that he will run no risk either ot 
killing her or of being killed by her. This certainly deprives of all terror 
the otherwise ominous preliminaries with the formidable pistols, the 
only curiosity being as to the manner in which he will extricate himself 
from the dilemma in which he has been placed by the lady’s désperate ex- 
pedient. Unquestionably the general dramatic effect could be heightened 
by a few slight modifications of detail and the play, as a whole, is so good, 
that the experiment is well worth the making. 

Even as it stands, it is one of the very best pieces of its kind that has 
been produced in many a long day, and it is to be hoped that the author 
will be encouraged to persevere in the writing of.romantic drama, for 
which there is just now a strong and growing public appetite. A few 
more successes like this and « The Prisoner of Zenda” will set the theatri- 
cal tide flowing steadily in this direction, and a new school of romantic 
actors will arise. This class was threatened recently with total extinc- 
tion, but is now gathering recruits, especially in London. A wide and 
lucrative field is opening before it. Mr. Sothern has been one of the 
first to profit by the offered opportunity, but he will have to work hard to 
maintain his present position. His latest performance is intelligent and 
careful, but does not show advancement and falls far short of the roman- 
tic ideal in respect of picturesqueness, dash, variety, conviction and elo- 
quence. The representation given by him and his associates is respectable, 
but the play is deserving of much better treatment. 
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Mr. Thomas’s ‘‘ The [eddler’’ 
Mr. AUGUSTUS THOMAS'’S comic play, ‘The Meddler,” does not fulfil 
the promise of some of his earlier achievements and must be set down as 
a disappointment. He was hampered, doubtless, by the restrictions im- 
posed upon him by the histrionic limitations of Mr. Stuart Robson. Few 
actors have prospered so greatly upon the employment of a single talent. 
If mankind needs but little wisdom for its government it requires surely 
still less comic force for its amusement. What Mr. Robson did when he 
achieved theatrical eminence as Captain Crosstree, a quarter of a century 
ago, he has been doing over and over again, with damnable iteration, ever 
_ since. He does it all once more as Francis Eli, the Meddler. His per- 
formance calls for no other remark or justification, than the acknowledg- 
ment that it seems to be relished heartily by the public to which it 
appeals. To Mr. Thomas is due the credit of having fitted him into a 
theatrical setting in which his tricks of voice and manner appear toler- 
ably reasonable and consistent. This is good tailor-work, but the play 
itself—which, really, is a farcical treatment of a comedy plot—will not 
bear serious consideration. It is ingenious and often funny, with some 
dexterous character sketching here and there, and not a few smart hits 
at human foibles, but it is vague in purpose, confused in construction, 
and, where it affects seriousness, carelessly cynical. The only character 
worthy of any respect is the Meddler, and he is a ridiculous simpleton. 





‘*A Brace of Partridges”’ 

Or “A Brace of Partridges,” the farce by Mr. Robert Ganthony, which 
Mr. Charles Frohman selected for the opening of the Madison Square 
Theatre, it is sufficient to say that if it had not met with a certain amount 
of success in London it would never have been produced here. The 
humor of it is exceedingly British, and depends wholly upon the confusion 
of identity between two cousins, represented by an English comedian 
named H. Reeves-Smith, who evidently has a certain amount of versa- 
tility. He succeeded in making the two characters so distinct that it was 
difficult to understand how anybody could mistake one for the other. 
Much latitude, however, must be allowed to farce. 


| Book Reviews 


‘Via Lucis: A Novel” 
By Kassandra Vivaria. George H. Richmond & Son. 

Tuis Is in many respects a remarkable book, the production of 
an Italian girl of twenty-one, unknown to fame, but not destined to 
remain so, we may safely predict. It is written in English, but the 
story, the scenery and the characters are Italian. The heroine, 
Arduina d’Erella, is described from her childhood—a very sombre 
and unhappy one. Of mixed parentage—her mother half English 
and half American, her father an impecunious Italian nobleman— 
Arduina is left, by the early death of her mother, at the mercy of 
her morose and even brutal father and grows up neglected and 
uncared-for. Unfortunately, the opening chapters are unpleasant in 
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incident and detail, and therefore rather tedious, and do not at all 
prepare us for what is to follow. 

At the age of sixteen, she is sent to the convent-school of 
Santa Marta. The convent life is ruthlessly depicted, with its dead 
level of routine and conformity and absolute stifling of all freedom 
of mind or spirit. But Arduina was not conscious of this, in the 
beginning at least. On the contrary, the religious life and at- 
mosphere wrought an entire change in her being, a new birth, the 
finding of her soul. The idea of God, and above all the personal 
figure of Christ, took possession of her, completely absorbed and 
captivated her imagination, and she felt that only the religious vo- 
cation could satisfy her boundless craving to love and serve. And 
so she decided to become a nun. A few months among the nuns 
of Santa Marta, however, opened her eyes to their shortcomings. 
‘* Professing ideal Christianity and transcendental self-sacrifice,” 
they seemed to her, ‘‘ radically ignorant and lacking even in ordin- 
ary sympathy and humanity; miles behind their model Christ and 
centuries behind the times.” In order to enter the religious life was 
it necessary to become like this ? she asked, and pondered. And sud- 
denly her ardent young brain was inspired with the idea that she 
would form a new religious order, suited to the times, ‘‘ adapted to 
the peculiar wants of a peculiar class among modern souls,” adrift, 
like herself, in the spiritual life, with spiritual needs but without 
spiritual food orhome. She set to work with zeal, and before the 
winter passed had elaborated her whole scheme, down to the 
minutest details; costume, rules and government of the Order of 
Santa Croce, as it was to be called—the nuns of the Holy Cross, 
‘women of whatever shade of opinion, but recognizing in Jesus 
Christ the arch-type and ideal of all perfection and reproducing it in 
themselves.” 

Her school-days came to an end, and she started for the sea- 
shore to pass the summer months with friends. In the natural 
course of events, a desperate love-affair sets in, with its attendant 
struggle; the conflict between the old life and the new, the re- 
ligious aspirations and ideal, the faraway dream of heavenly love and 
happiness, and the close reality, the living touch of human hap- 
piness and love. First one and then the other is uppermost; and 
the young girl is tossed and torn between them. Surprised, alarmed 
at the hidden possibilities of her own nature, the rebound from her 
asceticism and the tension of abstract ideas, she is finally swept away 
by her lover’s passion and by her own, the human love triumphs, 
and she consents to marry Prospero Sant’ Onofrio. 

The sudden death of her father, by suicide, breaks up every- 
thing abruptly and they are hurried back to Rome. Stunned, un- 
nerved by the shock, a prey again to morbid fears and misgiving, 
feeling that she had been weak and tempted and had fallen from her 
high estate, Arduina sent for her father confessor. The interview 
between them is one of the strongest in the book, in its dramatic 
and tragic intensity of character and situation; the poor, frail girl, 
broken in pieces, as if on the rack; the priest with his arguments, 
personal, spiritual and finally practical and worldly to the effect that 
the Sant’ Onofrio family did not desire the marriage, but on the 
contrary had set their hearts on a more brilliant match for their son, 
and that thus she stood in the way of his prospects. The priest 
went on:—‘‘ The divine text says, ‘Sell all that ye have.’ Not one- 
tenth or one-half, not the portion of your goods that you do not 
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value, the giving up of which is no pain to you. No. ‘Sell ai/ 
that ye have.’ All! All!” 

Dazed, crushed, the life quite ebbed out of her, the young girl 
answers :—‘‘ It is all as you say, Padre, I suppose. I will give him 
up.” Then, handing him her notebook, the rules of Santa Croce ; 
“If I renounce one thing, I renounce ad,” she said. ‘‘’ Take it away, 
and with it my personality, my ambition, all that in me is se/f . . . 
You will make arrangements for me with the Superior of Santa 
Marta, will you not?” All was over. She wrote to Prospero break- 
ing off the engagement, and turning her back on life and love, en- 
tered her convent grave. 

But the story does not end here. Convinced of the futility of 
her sacrifice and of the life she has been condemned to live, she escapes 
from the convent, where she has been wretchedly unhappy, before 
taking her vows. And after many vicissitudes of fate and fortune on 
both sides, she and Prospero come together again and are married at 
last. Two years elapse, and Arduina wakes up to find that her hus- 
band has wearied of her. Seventeen years older than herself, his youth 
and passion were dead, while hers were still alive and quivering at 
his lightest word or touch. It could not be otherwise, perhaps. All 
love that is not of the highest and deepest must change and pass in 
order to be born again of the ever growing soul. Arduina was a child 
from first to last. In spite of her deep experience she never grew up. 
One by one the lights were extinguished within her—a sad process— 
the love, the faith, the hope that she had vainly sought in things, 
heavenly and earthly. Not such the Way of Light, alas! and we 
close the book with a desperate sense of melancholy. We cannot help 
believing that Arduina, with all her failings, was worthy of a better 
fate, and with her richness of temperament and spirit was capable of 
working out a happier destiny. All the same, she seems very human, 
very real to us, a creature of flesh and blood, more real, more living 
than many of the conventionalized figures who live and move around 
us. And this, because she is a type, an unmistakable child of the 
age. With her strong Italian coloring, she yet wears the colors of 
other skies, the distinctive traits of the modern, the nineteenth-century 
daughters of Eve. 

It is impossible in so brief a survey to give an idea of the book 
as a whole : its merits and defects ; its passion and pathos, the fiery 
love ‘scenes, the glowing descriptions and many cloquent passages, 
and the vital topics it brings up for discussion. The priest and nuns 

are marvellously drawn,and the crowd of minor characters excellent, 
however slight the sketch. Unfortunately, the story is very faulty 
in construction and may fail to find general reading in consequence. 

And now a word to the author herself. It seems to us that she 
has a higher message to give us than ‘‘ Via Lucis,” something that 
will give us more hope, more courage, instead of less, and higher 
ideals in place of the old ones we have lost. With her splendid gifts, 

her knowledge of the human heart, her power to sway and move us, 
she has only to choose the path. It is quite true that we must paint 
life as we see it, but in order to see it truly, our vision must pierce 
deep down below that which appears, and which constitutes realism 
but not reality. We may be very sure that truth in life and truth in 
art are one and the same, ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
Women, as she herself truly says, are the pioneers, carrying within 
themselves the hope, the promise, the ideals of the future, but ‘if 
their light be darkness, how great is that darkness!” and who will 
lead the race onward and upward to its destined goal ? 
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*¢ The Londoners ” 
By Robert Hichens. Herbert S, Stone & Co. 

THE AuTHOR of the flamboyant ‘‘ Flames” and the unfragant 
‘¢Green Carnation” has made another book to delight the souls of 
Oscar Wildes. ‘‘ The Londoners” bears the same relation to the 
novel proper as a farce bears to a serious comedy of manners. At 
the denouement you close the blue and yellow covers with the un- 
quiet feeling of one who goes out ‘‘ to see a man ” at the end of the 
third act of a melodrama. If asked for a critical opinion, the dis- 
criminating phrase to a woman friend would probably be ‘silly, but 
amusing,” while to a clubman it would be ‘‘ jolly, though a bit off 
color.” 

M. Edmond Scherer declares that ‘‘the real stuff of the novel 
lies in the characters, but at the same time the character-drawing is 
effected by the dialogue ; the modern novel is a drama, and it is the 
talk which constitutes the main texture of the work.” Though there 
is not as much dialogue in ‘‘ The Londoners” as, for example, in 
‘«The Prisoner of Zenda,” there is such a large proportion that it 
would be a simple matter to dramatize it. Like Mr. Ingersoll’s 
adored Parisian art, the dialogue is always startling and full-blooded 
though now light and gossipy, now tart and mischievous. Mr. 
Hichens's method may be characterized as microscopic and impres- 
sionistic, though on the whole his work is as artificial and highly 
colored as a romance of the impossible. 

In ‘‘ The Londoners” he conducts us into ‘‘the dense human 
jungle of London society,” the paradise of ladies of the fashionable 
set and the hunting ground of the men of the Unattached Club. No 
less. for actors than for readers is it the realm of boredom. It isa 
world where matrimony rhymes with acrimony, and the human pup- 
pets sweep by in a dizzy and shrieking maelstrom of activities. One 
is tempted to be a little unfair and call it a dream of fast women. 
Vulgar duchesses, gay flirting widows-and divorcées, newly-rich and 
guffawing men, stupid noblemen eternally repeating ‘‘ that foolish 
and tiresome monosyllable, damn,” all, like so many caged squirrels, 
go whirling on furiously in the pursuit of pleasure, and the end of 
existence is conquest or sensation. These people are not merely in 
the fashion : they are the fashion. To them, 

« Life is society and society is life ; the mode is what the burning 
bush was to Moses ; the fashion of the day is the god in the car under 
whose wheels they love to lie. Men, women, sorrows, joys, all people, 
all things are the food for the sustenance of the deity whose rouged and 
powdered face looks down like Jezebel’s, from the lattices of a meretri- 
cious heaven, intent only on gaining an empty compliment, or a sly 
@illade from the worshipping world below.” 

’ The characters, it may be assumed, are not better than their 
deity. Daisy Verulam, the clever widow in a poppy-red gown, 
strangely enough imagines that she wants to give up society, the 
very air which she breathes, and sets her cap for the rustic James 
Bush, who is guilty of showing cowardice when under fire from Mr. 
Lite’s field-glass. Chloe Van Adam, too, the young divorced 
woman jin trousers, will be remembered especially for the chapter 
which she spends in bed. Mr. Hyacinth Rodney is a familiar type, 
for he has a deeply seated horror of people who outrage conventions, 
but has no objection to those who break the Ten Commandments. 
The base Emperor with his Napoleonic airs, his silver-clasped en- 
gagement book, his penny-in-the-slot machines, and his orchestrion 
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that plays incessantly ‘‘ They Never Do That to Me” is a fit mate for 
the base Empress who, in humbler days, assisted in his pie-shop and 
won the sobriquet of The Raised Pie, a title suitable to her changed 
social condition. 

These central figures are surrounded by a retinue of powdered 
and liveried footmen, cat’s-paws, and detectives who will agree to 
watch anybody from the nineteenth century to the Judgment Day. 
Receptions are given every evening at which society eats, drinks and 
wags tongues of detraction. Acrobats, conjurers, panthers, Melba 
or the stereopticon lecturer are provided to add to the excitement 
and contribute to the entertainment of the guests. ‘‘Thus,” says 
Mrs. Verulam, ‘‘ do we deliberately complicate our existence, already 
so complicated, whether we will or no. Ah, it is intolerable! The 
season is a disease. London is a vast lunatic asylum, and we, who 
call ourselves the smart world, are the incurable patients. Give me 
something to read. Let me try to forget where I am and what I am.” 


Religion and Politics in Ancient Egypt 


1. Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt. 2. ‘Syria. and Egypt, from the 
Tel el Amarna Letters. By W. M. Flinders Petrie Charles Scribner's Sons, 

THE RELIGION of Ancient Egypt has puzzled the wise men, hith- 
erto. Whence came these beast deities, these animal-headed gods 
and then the gods in human form? How did it happen that 
there were so many gods of almost the same attributes? How came 
it about that the names of the gods were compounded to designate a 
single deity? The well-worn theory of several dynasties of the gods 
did not satisfactorily explain these phenomena. 

Prof. Petrie, in his lectures at University College, London (1), 
has propounded his theory of the religion of Egypt. The peculiarities 
of which we have spoken he accounts for by assuming a fusion of 
races, a survival and an amalgamation of tribal myths and local 
deities, together with the rise of new dynasties of gods. There were 
three racial types that entered into the composition of old Egyptian 
life (Mr. Petrie hints four), the Aryan, the Semitic and the Negro. 
Each contributed to the Egyptian pantheon. In particular the Negro 
contributed the worship of beasts and plants, as Mr. Petrie thinks; 
and he adds that this cult of beasts and plants arose without any 
reference to the utility of the objects worshipped. It must be con- 
fessed that he does not supply any theory, animistic or other, to 
explain the origin of zodlatry. It is. noteworthy that the ancient 
Egyptians had few abstract deities, and such as they did have—for 
example, gods of fate, of speech, of hearing and the like—were of late 
invention or importation. According to a fair enumeration, the gods 
of Egypt numbered four hundred and eighty. Prof. Petrie classifies 
these into partially beast gods, wholly human gods, cosmogonic gods 
and the gods of human principles. Evidently this list will not include 
all the gods without doing violence to the basis of classification. In 
what category shall we place the Sphinx, the great dragon of the re- 
gion of:thé dead, and the nilometer? Besides, it is somewhat of a 
strain upon ethnology to make four races out of ‘‘the Libyan, the 
Mesopotamian).the Punite and the Negro,”—four races to corre- 
spond ‘to-these four classes of gods. -The parallel is artificial;- there 
is no. connectidn of cause and effect. : 

- During: thirty or more centuries the religion of Egypt underwent 
a process-f evolution or decay: - If we may take the ‘‘ Book of the 
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Dead” for an authority, we shall say that this religion changed from 
animism to spiritualistic pantheism, and then finally to an atheistic 
materialism. But the ‘‘ Book of the Dead ” was as much overwritten, 
ifnot more, than the Hebrew Hexateuch. In later days there was in 
Ancient Egypt a tendency to group the gods. Therefore we first find 
them set in triads, of which Osiris, Isis and Horus formed the most 
familiar. Later on, this process went so far as to reach groups of 
eight—(ogdoads) and of nine—(enneads). The effect of this group- 
ing is seen in some of the gnostic systems which in after days endeav- 
ored to reconcile these systems of Egyptian gods with Christianity by 
explaining them as subjective faculties of the mind and at the same 
time as different particulars of the one truth. In the hands of the 
gnostic theosophists, we have zons in groups, or pleromas, corres- 
ponding somewhat to the groups of the gods of the nomes of ancient 
(Ptolemaic) Egypt. 

Prof. Petrie thinks highly of the conscience of the men of old 
Egypt, but he does not tell us about their love songs or about the 
amours of their gods. Of course we must not take mythology too 
seriously. One of the seven deadly sins the old Egyptian recognized 
as little as the modern Christian recognizes the sin of accidie, and 
that was the sin of spiritual pride, the first and worst of the list—the 
sin of the Pharisees, that Jesus cursed; for when, according to the 
‘« Book of the Dead,” the ghost enters the judgment hall of Osiris, 
he is eager to disclaim all of the two-and-forty damning sins. About 
the so-called tomb of Osiris, Mr. Petrie says not a word; nothing 
could be said. According to the ancient religion of Egypt, every 
tomb was a tomb of Osiris, and every dead man became Osiris. Like 
Yama of India, Gwyddion of Wales, and Odin of the Northland, 
Osiris, the god of the infernal regions, was once, probably, the culture 
hero of some element of the religion. 

One king, the son and grandson of Syrian women, rebelled 

against the antique grossness and grotesqueness of the old composite 
religion of Egypt (2). He seems to have hoped as well as to have de- 
sired to sweep aside all these monstrosities of myths and beast- 
gods; but such reformations can be effected only in the course of 
generations orcenturies. Kuen-aten (Ashena/a seems from Mr. Petrie’s 
text to be the later reading of the name) was this heretic Pharaoh, 
and in vain he opposed the Egyptian hierarchy and ‘‘ vested in- 
terests ” in attempting to substitute solar worship for the hereditary 
pantheon. There was trouble—something like the Diet of Worms; 
and Kuen-aten, for safety or, for peace, went off and built him a city 
for himself and his Syrian religion. This city lasted as long as he 
did, then fell into ruins, and was forgotten till a few years ago, when 
some rascally curio hunters discovered bricks with curious stamps, 
which turned out to be cuneiform inscriptions, and led us to the 
foreign brick despatch office of the ancient heretic Pharaoh. On 
these bricks were stamped the letters and reports of Asiatic allies 
and of governors of the Egyptian’s possessions in southwestern Asia 
(chiefly in Syria). 

The epistles in this book number 267, but 297 were transcribed, 
translated and annotated by Hugo Winckler in a book previously re- 
viewed in these columns. Mr. Petrie’s version is more recent, more 
abridged, and it is strung together in the form of a continuous 
narration. The letters cast new light upon the condition of Syria 
before its occupation by the Hebrews. Then as now it was weak- 

‘- ened by internal feuds and tribal -dissensions. Even at that early 
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day Jerusalem was the capital of southern Syria, governed by an 
elective priest-king as the Epistle to the Hebrews states. 

These Tel el Amarna letters are purely political. In the con- 
densed form under which they are produced by Mr. Petrie, not an 
item of religion appears. Perhaps it would have been more satis- 
factory had he given us the complete text of each of the despatches. 


















































‘¢ The General Manager’s Story ”’ 
By Herbert E. Hamblen, The Macmillan Co, 


Fottowine Mr. Kipling’s example in his ‘‘007,” Mr. Hamblén 
has undertaken to make literature of railroading. Whether literature 
is a term sufficiently elastic to include this most mechanical of sub- 
jects is a question still before the house. To my mind it smacks too 
strongly of newspaperdom, whose maw is better equal to the feat of 
digesting battleships and cannon-ball frains. 

Though the book shows in parts its kinship to the special 
dispatch, the author has, for the most part, succeeded in eliminating 
the commonplace element and has instilled into his subject a de- 
cidedly bookish flavor. In the all-important test of dialogue it fails, 
, but no romance of battle and sudden death could be more saturated 
with adventure. The very annals of the Inquisition might turn 
green at the ingenious variety of mutilations and fatalities recorded 
in this volume. We once considered the dentist the apostolic suc- 
cessor of the Holy Office, but are inclined to modify this view in 
favor of wheels and the rail. If Mr. Hamblen, as he deserves, excites 
a wider sympathy with the brave fellows who man the mighty engine 
of transportation, and shows that there is chivalry at the brake and 
heroism at the throttle, he has made a worthy contribution to’ the 
study of a complex phrase of modern life. What he has to say also 
of the causes and settlement of strikes should have considerable 
economic value. 

The book is the simple story of the rise of a poor but brave 
and honest car-wiper through all the tedious grades of brakeman, 
fireman, engineer and conductor, not to mention the higher steps 
after the office is reached, to the most responsible position on the 
pay-roll of the company. We are made to realize vividly the petty 
trials and serious dangers which beset the career of such a man, and 
the grit, discipline and esprit de corps of railroad men generally, 
which can be compared only to a fine army in time of war. 








“David Harum” 
By Edward Noyes Westcott. D. Appleton & Co. 


“Mr. Westcott has added a new figure to the long line of 
American character sketches that is thus far the greatest achievement 
of our growing literature. He has done for Central New York what 
Mr. Cable, Mr. Page and Mr. Harris have done for different parts of 
the South, what Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins are doing for New 
England, and Mr. Hamlin Garland for the West. Bret Harte im- 
mortalized the Forty-niners, and Mr. Howells works in the largest 
field of all, that of the metropolitan American, of the great mass of 
our people ; Mr. Fuller, in his own manner, follows in his footsteps 
in Chicago. The American of the great cities, however, is but a com- 
posite of East and West and North and South: the foreign element 
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does not enter into his make-up at all: that is moulded by the 
native, and its offspring completely assimilated. 

David Harum is a type utterly different from any of the others 
in the national gallery, but just as strong in character, as truly a son 
of the seventeenth-century Anglo-Saxon, with the same modifications 
observable elsewhere, but developed amid different circumstances and 
surroundings. A son of the soil, a boy from the farm, he rose to a 
modest eminence : that of a country banker, with many other interests 
besides, the most important of them all being in his own eyes ‘‘ hoss- 
trading,” which was the passion of his life. He was successful in 
this because his native shrewdness fitted him for it. The occupation 
was typical of the man, who was sharp but honest, and it tinged his 
talk. Thus, when he discharged an incompetent clerk, he told him 
that he required ‘‘a larger spear of action,” and that he would do 
better ‘‘on a mile-track ;” and when his new clerk, later his partner, 
fell ill, he ‘‘ allowed” that he ‘‘ought to have his shoes off an’ run 
loose a spell.” His description of ‘‘ The Lost Chord ” is truly repre- 
sentative of his speech :—‘‘ It’s about a feller sittin’ one day by the 
org’n, an’ not feelin’ exac’ly right—kind o’ tired an’ out o’ sorts, an’ 
not knowin’ jest where he was drivin’ at—jest joggin’ along with a 
loose rein fer quite a piece, an’ so on ; an’ then, by an’ by, strikin’ 
right into his gait an’ goin’ on stronger an’ stronger, an’ fin’ly finishin’ 
up with an ‘A—men’ that carries him quarter way ‘round the track 
‘fore he c’n pull up.” His account of the ‘‘horse-deal” with the 
Deacon, which opens the books, is one of the best things of its kind. 

What we have said and quoted above might create the impression 
that ‘‘David Harum” is merely a collection of amusing ‘‘ horse 
swapping” stories strung together and credited to one character. The 
book is nothing of the kind: we repeat again that it is a masterly 
delineation of an American type, from childhood to old age, a deline- 
ation whose consistency is incontrovertible evidence of its truth. 
Here is life with all its joy and sorrow, within the narrow confines of 
rural surroundings, to be true, but with ample scope for the develop- 
ment of the man’s character in all directions. Good-hearted, yet 
sharp, an optimist who has. wrung from the harsh conditions of life 
all that it can yield, David Harum lives in these pages, as he will live 
in the mind of the reader. 

There is to be found in all the different literary portraits of 
America an undertone of unity, a foundation of rugged strength, 
that transpires through all the modifications caused by differences of 
surroundings and conditions. This note is not lacking in this book, 
and proves once more that the words ‘‘United States” are not 
merely a geographical expression. They represent a nation, one in 
North and South and East and West, closely related at heart, though 
widely differentiated at the surface. ~ David Harum deserves to be 
known by all good Americans: he is one of them in boundless 
energy, in large-heartedness, in shrewdness and in humor. 





Aubrey’s “Brief Lives”’ 

Chiefly of Contemporaries. Set Down by John Aubrey, between the Years 1669 and 
1696. Edited by Andrew Clark. 2 vols. New York: Henry Frowde. 

Ir was a happy thought of the managers of the Clarendon Press 

to bring out a complete and scholarly edition of Aubrey’s ‘‘ Lives.” 
The reader is doubtless aware that the author left them in MS., and 
that they were not printed until 1813, and then imperfectly. They 
are now published for the first time in full, just as Aubrey wrote 
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them (except for occasional judicious expurgation), and with a valu- 
able body of notes and explanations. 

There are more than four hundred of the ‘‘ Lives”; some 
‘‘ brief” indeed, being of only two or three lines, others extending 
to fifteen or twenty pages. That of Thomas Hobbes is exceptionally 
long, filling over eighty pages. They include authors in prose and 
verse, mathematicians, statesmen, soldiers, people of fashion and 
the author’s personal friends. Among the more noted are Chaucer, 
Gower, Sir Thomas More, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Drayton, 
Chapman, Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, 
John Evelyn, and William Penn, to mention only a few of the men- 
of-letters alone. 

Aubrey has been disparaged by some of the critics. Anthony 
Wood, who drew freely from him in his History of the University of 
Oxford, afterwards quarrelled with him, and described him as ‘‘a 
shiftless person, roving and maggoty-headed, and sometimes little 
better than crazed.” He declared that Aubrey had sometimes mis- 
led him by his ‘‘ fooleries and misinformations.” Gifford said of 
him that ‘‘he thought little, believed much, and confused every- 
thing.” Others have charged him with being over-credulous and as 
‘*picking up his information on the highway.” But information 
thus picked up, if carefully scrutinized, is often found trustworthy; 
and Aubrey appears to have been careful in his collection and verifi- 
cation of his facts, so far as he was able. He often leaves a blank 
in his MSS. to be filled when he can get the precise information, and 
often inserts a query on doubtful points, to remind him to make 
a further investigation. Conjectures are not given as established 
facts, though he may sometimes have been misled by friends who 
reported them as facts. His MSS., however, severely tax the editorial 
patience. When he got new matter he was reckless in the way in 
which he incorporated it in his note-books, ‘‘sometimes putting it 
in the margin, sometimes in a wrong place in the text, or on a wrong 
leaf, or in the middle even of another life.” To these confusions 
must be added the “‘unsteadiness consequent on writing in the morn- 
ing after a night’s debauch,” resulting in frequent erasures, repeti- 
tions, inconsistent corrections, omissions of words, etc. The value 
of the ‘‘ Lives” is not that of a biographical dictionary. It lies not 
so much in mere statement of facts as in ‘‘ their vivid personal touches, 
in what Aubrey himself had seen, and what his friends had told him.” 

The expurgation to which we have referred is comparatively 
slight. Aubrey wrote in an age when coarse stories were frankly 
told or written, and, as his editor says, he is ‘‘ generally nasty” in 
dealing with certain persons—Walter Raleigh, for instance, or the 
noble house of Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, or the allied family of 
Sydney. The volumes are well printed and illustrated with portraits, 
facsimiles of Aubrey’s sketches of coats-of-arms, mansions (like Ver- 
ulam House), maps, plans, etc. 

In the Life of Bacon, by the by, we note a passage which fur- 
nishes an argument for the fanatics who believe that he wrote the 
works of Shakespeare: ‘‘ His lordship was a good poet, but con- 
ceal’d, as appears by his letters.” He adds the lines, ‘‘ The world’s 
a bubble,” etc., which is the most tolerable piece of verse that Bacon 
ever wrote. Allthat Aubrey probably means by ‘‘conceal’d” is that 
his lordship was not inclined to seek the reputation of being a poet 
by publishing his verses. 
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«‘ The Cruel Side of War” 
By Katherine Prescott Wormeley. Little, Brown & Co. 

THE INCOMPLETENESS and worse that are just now creating more 
misery and costing us more lives than did the Spaniards, are not a new 
thing in war. An army is the rudest and most wasteful of human 
machines, and its work necessarily brings out all that is worst in 
human nature. The letters written from the headquarters of the 
United States Sanitary Commission during the peninsular campaign 
in 1862 by Miss Wormeley, show almost as bad a state of things in 
the army medical and transportation services as that which is now 
arousing the country. After the battle of Fair Oaks she writes :— 

“The trouble the medical authorities give Mr. Olmsted is terrible. 
They send the most conflicting orders, and there is no United States 
medical officer here, at this most important point, to refer to.” ‘Con- 
ceive of the Medical Director sending down over four thousand five hun- 
dred wounded men without—yes, almost literally—without anything for 
them; without surgeons, no one authorized to take charge of them, 
nothing but empty boats to receive them. . . . Men in every condition 
of horror, shattered and shrieking, were being brought in on stretchers 
borne by ‘ contrabands,’ who dumped them anywhere, banged the stretch- 
ers against pillars and posts and walked over the men without compas- 
sion. There was no one to direct what ward or what bed they were to 
go into. Men shattered in the thigh, and even cases of amputation, were 
shovelled into top berths without thought or mercy. The men had mostly 
been without food for three days, but there was nothing on board either 
boat for them ; and if there had been, the cooks were only engaged to 
cook for the ship and not for the hospital.” 

History may be expected to repeat itself in such cases; yet, 
even now, the country is supposed to be ready to rush into another 
war forthe sake of trade and ‘‘imperialism.” The United States 
Sanitary Commission was a private organization whose unpaid ser- 
vices made up in part for the deficiencies of the Medical Department 
of the army, and like the Red Cross organizations of the present day, 
was begun by associations of women. 

The volume is embellished with portraits of Messrs. Frederick 
Law Olmsted and Frederick N. Knapp and Dr. Robert Ware. 





** Life of Lord Jeffreys’’ 
By H. B. Irving. Longmans, Green & Co. 

REHABILITATIONS are become the order of the day. Neither Nero 
nor Henry VIII nor Cesare Borgia need despair of final admission into 
respectable company, as historical research progresses. The contention 
that the devil is not so black as he is painted may be taken more and 
more to exemplify the outcome of the realization that, after all, the men 
of the past were very much like ourselves—complex creatures, neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad. Some of the greatest benefits in this line 
have been conferred upon the victims of Macaulay’s robust imagination. 
People are no longer helplessly carried away by the spell of his vivid, 
rhetorical style; and it is becoming increasingly evident that he possessed 
an almost unique faculty of seeing things as he imagined they must have 
been, combined with a lordly disregard of how they really were. “We 
live in an age,” said Jeffreys, in his charge at the trial of Braddon and 
Speke, ‘when we are apt to believe only on one side; they can believe 
the greatest lie if it makes for the advantage of their party, but not the 
greatest truth if it thwarts their interests.” Nor, though this is an excel- 
lent description of the politics of his own time, is it so far from the meth- 
ods of Macaulay and a few other representatives of a bygone historical 
school? 
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Mr. Irving, who is said by good judges to have no mean share of his 
father’s dramatic ability, has done a very creditable piece of work in 
another line by this biography, applying the modern scientific methods 
of investigation to the life of one who has been held up to popular execra- 
tion as a monster of iniquity. Not only is the story eminently readable 
from the manner of its telling, but the book grows upon one continually 
by the judicial commonsense employed in its weighing of the evidence. 
It must be obvious that qualities of no common order were required to 
bring a man to be Lord Chief Justice at thirty-five and Lord Chancellor 
at thirty-seven, for Jeffreys was but little over forty when he died. As for 
the hideous cruelty and brutality of mind which is the salient feature of 
-. his popular presentment, it is found to rest mainly upon the testimony of 
bitter and fanatical opponents, and to be almost wholly unsupported by 
the minute official narratives of his judicial conduct; while much that is 
foreign to our conceptions of the ideal judge is due to the state of the law, 
to the extraordinary provocations offered by the class of culprits brought 
before him, or to the universal license of the time in matters of contro- 
versy. Those who wish a clear understanding of a critical and phenom- 
enal epoch of English history, as well as of a strong and striking person- 
ality, will find Mr. Irving’s book of great service. 








*¢ Peggy of the Bartons’’ 
By B. M. Croker. New York: R. F. Fenno Co. 

THIS IS, so far as we can remember, Mrs. Croker’s most ambitious 
effort, and we cannot congratulate her upon the result. There is an im 
mense amount of plot in the story, somewhat disjointed and unconvincing, 
and the dénouement has been bungled, so far as the heavy villain is con- 
cerned. Somehow or other, this story reminds us, in looseness of con- 
struction, of Ouida’s “‘ Granville de Vigne.” 

English novelists of a certain class continue to turn out stories of the 
same pattern: army officers—the blackguard and the stern man of duty, 
—ladies who “ throw their bonnet over the mill,” the imgénue, and their 
Colonel’s wife, garrison life, India, gambling, sport, and all the rest of it, 
with final happiness for the good officer and the innocent girl, who in- 
variably starts off by marrying the wrong man. Such pabulum has satis- 
fied the English public since the days of  Bootles’s Baby.” Undoubtedly, 
this corner of English life and its denizens have a certain charm, but it 
takes a deft hand to delineate them and impart to them perennial fresh- 
ness; and since the death of Mrs. Hungerford, no writer—they are all 
women, by the way—has succeeded in presenting in an attractive way 
the vapid, time-worn material. Even John Strange Winter has left the 
field. The length of the present book is due not only to the plot, but also 
somewhat to padding. Yet we doubt not that it will find admirers, not- 
, withstanding its lack of vivid descriptions and of humor—the latter even 
though part of its action is laid in Dublin! Considerably reduced, the 
book might at least have escaped the tediousness that overweights it in 
part. It cannot lay even the slightest claim to literary merit, but stories 
of this kind are judged by social rather than literary standards. And 
here again it falls short: the charm of the life of the higher classes in 
England is not reproduced at all, and the rapid women who play a part 
in it are “ rank outsiders,” not gentlefolk. 
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